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door, child,’? came a whisper from 
the bunk in the corner of the room. 

‘*Grandfather!’’ Dorothy cried. ‘‘Il was 
afraid you were—oh, I thought you would 
never —’’ 

‘*Best go to the door, hadn’t you? Some 
one’s been knocking a long while. ’’ 

‘Don’t you want me to do anything for 
you, grandfather?’’ asked Dorothy. ‘‘Are 
you warm? Won’t you have some hot tea?’’ 

‘* After a bit—pretty weak now.’’ The old 
man closed his eyes, but there 
was a new color in his face. 


i eo some one knocking at the 
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might be another bliz- 
zard any time.’’ 
‘*Well, which would 
be best, you to take the team and fetch help, 
or both of us to start for Hilligan’s?’’ 
‘*Grandfather, I didn’t tell you—we’ve only 
one horse. A mountain lion got Bony some 
days ago.’’ 
He stared at her in astonishment, but the 
shock of the bad news did him no harm. 
‘*How are you going to get to Hilligan’s on 
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‘‘and of course there In SevenChapters 
Chapter Six 


herself she put the 
rest into tin cans for 
her grandfather. In 
the afternoon she 
piled a big supply of pine wood on the porch. 
Last of all she fed the horse. Ill-fed and 
constantly harassed as Cheyenne had been by 
his fear of the wilderness, he was in poor con- 
dition. During his time of wandering among 
the hills, only his unusual shrewdness had pro- 
tected him from the wolves and the mountain 
lions. That night she allowed him to eat all 
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almost failed her — ‘‘until Hilligan’s men 
come for you,’’ she finished confidently. 
** And of course there’s lots of wood left for 
your fire. If I were you, I shouldn’t let it 
go out at all; you ought to keep warm.’’ 

She went out on the porch to attend to 
Cheyenne and to tie on her blanket saddie. 
The damp air was not very cold; the wilder- 
ness looked dark and vast. As yet there was 
no daylight at all. 

‘*Now, grandfather, I filled every pail with 
water; I don’t think you’ll have to go for 
any till helpcomes. You see, 
I’ll get to Hilligan’s about 








Then came more bumping 
and stamping at the front of 
the shack. With a sudden 
hope filling her heart, Dorothy 
ran to the door and flung it 
open. 

There, repentant perhaps, 
certainly very chilly and for- 
lorn, stood Cheyenne. 

The air against her face 
felt like ice; but in her joy 
she hardly knew that she was 
cold. 

Now, what should she do 
with the returned renegade 
for the night? After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, she led him 
into the front room and flung 
over his back a piece of rag 
carpet with which Captain 
Clay had lined the wagon 
when they left North Plains. 
Then she dragged in some of 
his baled hay from the porch. 

She went into the kitchen, 
Her grandfather’s eyes ques- 
tioned her. 

‘*Grandfather!’’ she began 
joyously. 

But she stopped; she*had 
not yet told him either of 
Bony’s taking off or of Chey- 
enne’s disappearance. 

‘*It was only one of the 
horses, ’’ she said. 

Soon after that she piled all 
the available clothing on her 
bunk and lay down. She was 
warm in bed and slept well. 

The morning that followed 
was terrible. When Dorothy 
went out the cold made her 
feel helpless and faint. To 
draw a breath hurt her 
lungs ; things that she touched 








supper time to-morrow.’’ 
She spoke with assurance, as 
if her journey were to be in 
an express train that would 
arrive on scheduled time. 
‘*And two days after that 
the men will be here for you. 
Now where’s your map of 
the road? I must be starting 
soon. ’’ 

But she lingered, loath to 
go. ‘**‘Now you’re not in pain, 
grandfather? You don’t feel 
like a heart attack ?’’ 

‘*No, I’m sure doing fine. 
Don’t worry about me.’’ 

The food she was leaving 
seemed a pitifully small al- 
lowance. Dorothy took part 
of the bread from her own 
parcel of food and, while her 
grandfather was not watch- 
ing, slipped it into the large 
covered pail in the cracker- 
box pantry. Then she drew 
on her sweater and over it 
put on the fur coat. ‘‘Good- 
by, grandfather!’’ she said 
gayly. ‘‘See you again at 
Hilligan’s.’’ 

It was growing light on the 
mountains and the distant 
peaks were touched with pink. 
Her voice broke a little at the 
end; but it was the old man 
who began to cry. 

For an instant they faced 
each other, solemn and awed. 
Both were thinking that they 
might never meet again in this 
world. If snow came before 
she could reach Hilligan’s 
ranch,—with the old man up 
here in the cabin, with food 








seemed to burn, even through 
her woolen gloves. The ice 
in the creek was brittle and 
hard, like glass. She chopped a hole for 
Cheyenne to drink ; and all day, at intervals, 
she had to go out and cut away the fresh ice. 

In spite of the bitter cold, Captain Clay 
seemed to be on the road to recovery; his 
heart, she thought, was stronger than it had 
been since the beginning of his illness. 

For two days of freezing weather Dorothy 
spent her time in dragging in wood and feed- 
ing the fire. Hay vanished rapidly before 
Cheyenne. While there was grass for the 
broncho to crop, Dorothy had hoarded the 
dry food. And the stock of groceries that 
she had brought from the hunters’ camp was 
diminishing with alarming rapidity. 

It was still early in the season, and on the 
third day the temperature began torise. The 
snow melted, and presently the ground was 
brown again. Again flickers flashed their 
red-shafted wings in the sun. 

For the first time old Captain Clay was able 
to come to the cracker box on which Dorothy 
served supper and to hobble back unaided to 
his bunk. That evening Dorothy resolved 
to tell him the truth. 

‘*Grandfather,’’ she began, ‘‘there isn’t 
much left to eat.’’ 

‘*T guessed as much,’’ he replied quietly. 

‘*We’ve only some meal, bacon grease and 
beans,’’—she watched his face anxiously, — 
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“GOOD-BY AGAIN, GRANDFATHER!" 


horseback, child ?’’ he asked at last. ‘‘You’d 
have to sleep out in the open at least one night. 
You couldn’t do such a thing.’’ 

‘*T guess I can if it’s necessary.’’ 

He thought a while. ‘‘One horse couldn’t 
draw that wagon in town. Up these moun- 
tain roads it would be absolutely impossible. 
Maybe,’’ he added after a pause, ‘‘you had 
better start before another storm comes. ’’ 

He had not been outdoors. Dorothy knew 
that the wind felt damp and soft and that there 
was a snowy haze over the more distant peaks. 
It was just the sort of weather that had pre- 
ceeded the storm through which they had 
passed. And their food would not outlast 
another blizzard. 

**1’]l start to-morrow morning,’’ she said. 

At once she began her preparations. She 
laid out the clothes in which she had traveled 
before; and under her grandfather’s direction 
she fashioned a saddle of blankets, in which 
she could roll herself the night she would have 
to pass on the ground in the cafion of the Big 
Milky. She planned to go back to the place 
where they had wandered from the right 
trail, and then, with the aid of a map that 
her grandfather was making, to follow the 
road to Hilligan’s. 

She cooked all the food that remained in the 
shack, and after making a small parcel for 





the hay that was left. The carefully hoarded 
corn she put into a bundle for the journey. 

Her grandfather cleaned the rifle, which he 
insisted she must take. He would keep the 
little rabbit gun. 

At last, when she had made everything ready 
for the journey, she-lay down in her bunk. 
The firelight flickered on the rough walls and 
the ceiling. Now that she was leaving this 
strange cabin in the wilderness, it seemed to 
her like home. 

‘*T shall remember it always, ’’ she thought, 
‘*but I shal] never see it again.’’ 

Outside, the pine trees swished drowsily 
and she could hear the creek running free of 
ice. The thaw had been very rapid. 

‘*If only the snow will hold off for the rest 
of the week !’’ she said to herself. 

Then, afraid of oversleeping, she pushed her 
bunk before the door, so that the first rays of 
the sun over the mountain would strike her 
eyes. 

But the excitement of the coming journey 
made her wake early. At five o’clock she was 
up and preparing breakfast by the flicker of a 
pine torch. 

‘*T’ll make a good deal of coffee, grand- 
father,’’ she said, ‘‘and when it’s gone you’ll 
find some more grounds in the can. I think 
it’ll last until’’—her voice grew unsteady and 


and fuel for only a week and 
with the girl somewhere on 
the trail alone,—well, there 
would be another mountain 
tale for people to wonder and guess about. 
She was the first to rally. ‘‘Saturday morn- 
ing look for Hilligan!’’ She laughed, mounted 
and waved a good-by. Yet still she lingered. 
‘*Be sure to heat the water as soon as you go 
in, and make compresses for your wrists. I 
wonder—does Cheyenne mean to behave?’’ 

The broncho moved off at his best gait. He 
had been greatly subdued by recent experi- 
ences; and perhaps, also, he realized that his 
rider was leaving the country of lions and 
storms on her way to civilization. 

‘*Good-by again, grandfather !’’ 

There was no excuse for lingering. Waving 
an end of her scarf, Dorothy rode along the 
creek to where the quaking aspens began. 
When she looked back, the old man was still 
standing in the doorway. Then she rode 
round a bend and could see the place no more. 

At first she shivered in the damp cold that 
hung about the creek; but as the morning 
advanced, the air grew balmier. Only round 
the two tallest peaks was that ominous lacy 
white veil that made them look like a bride 
and her maid of honor. Dorothy knew what 
that meant: snow, then bitter cold and, for 
many of the wild things, death. 

After a few hours she approached the place 
where the trail left the creek bank and wound 
through a grove of pines. Round their trunks 
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snow remained from the recent storm. 


It was | pine ‘‘starter,’’ she set the coffee boiling in 


very still. She heard a crow in the trees her little tin pail, and then divided her food 
overhead; but most of the birds had gone | into two parts—one part for to-night and the 


down to the plains. 


other for breakfast in the morning. By night, 


When she came from among the trees on the | she thought, she would be at Hilligan’s ranch. 


shoulder of the mountain, a beautiful savage 


| 
| 


‘*This isn’t so bad!’’ she reflected, as she 


creature raced away from her. At first glance drank the fragrant coffee and ate the beans and 


it looked like a collie; but its front quarters | lumpy bread. 


‘*I’m on my way, and at this 


were too large for that, and it had a mane like | time to-morrow I’ll be eating supper at Hilli- 


an African lion’s. 


She guessed that it was | gan’s.° Then, in two days more, the men’ll 


the gray timber wolf; until then she had seen | be back at the shack.’’ 


only the smaller ones of the prairie. Slacken- 


But one thing troubled her: the sky was 


ing his gait to an easy lope, pausing now and | overcast; scarcely a star showed. If it should 
then to look back at her, the creature finally | snow before morning — 


entered a guich where quaking aspens grew, 


| 


She considered the possibility of pushing on 


and was soon lost to sight. Dorothy rode on. j at night; but the cafion was very dark, and 


She pulled rein suddenly. 


To her surprise, | the trail over those slippery rocks was hard to 
the trail forked. She did not remember that. | follow even in daylight. 


Plainly, the wisest 


Cheyenne looked first one way, then the other, | plan was to wait for morning. 


and waited to be directed. Dorothy consulted 


About the fire was a little grass, poor and 


the map that her grandfather had drawn from | short, which offered some temptation to the 
memory on the: back of one of Dorothy’s old | hungry horse. She tied his rope about her 
letters from Bert Sid. A cross marked the point | wrist and, walking about for a while, let him 
where the trail left the creek, a star showed | graze. Then she returned and lay by the fire, 
where it joined the cafion road along the Big| with Cheyenne tugging at her wrist as his 
Milky; but there was no indication that the | teeth searched the wet earth for tufts of green. 


trail forked between the creek 
and the river. Both the diver- 
gent roads were faint and rocky. 
Dorothy felt an obscure inclina- 
tion toward the one that wound 
across a level, park-like stretch. 
It seemed a little less wild, a 
little more likely to lead to civili- 
zation. The other road was steep 
and wound up the mountain. At 
last she decided to ride a little 
way up the steeper trail, in the 
hope of seeing a landmark from 
the summit beyond. 

From the shoulder of the hill 
she saw the trail wind down a 
little, dry gulch. The soil of the 
gulch was red, and Dorothy had 
noticed that under its white froth 
the river showed a red tinge. It 
was a slight sign, which might 
mean nothing at all. On the 
other hand, perhaps it indicated 
that the gulch had at some time 
carried water to the big cafion. 
After investigating the other 
trail to no purpose, she decided 
to follow the steep one. 

As she rode on, hour after hour, 
and came to no landmarks, saw 
no sign of the river, she became 
very uneasy. Yet it did not seem 
wise to turn back now. 

About mid-afternoon she came 
to a pine tree that lay flat across 
the trail. She was alarmed, for 
she could remember no fallen 
pine on the road that she had 
traveled with her grandfather. 
But of course the wind of the bliz- 
zard might have blown it over. 

She looked up and down the 
guich. Its soil was certainly red; 
and there was no other sign to 
guide her. She decided to go on. 

As Cheyenne picked his way 
across the obstruction, a lynx ran 
out of a cave and for a moment 
fixed on her his wild yellow eyes. 
Everything seemed desolate and 
strange, and there were times 
when she could not find the road 
at all. The snow haze from the 
peaks seemed to be spreading across the sky; 
but the sun still shone, although hazily, and 
the air was not very cold. 

Dorothy had expected to reach the big cafion 
before dark; and in the late afternoon, when 
she stil] saw no sign of the river, her uneasi- 
ness sharpened to fear. She came out in an 
open space near a great bare hill, where boul- 
ders lay as if pillowed upon its shadow. She 
could recollect passing no such hill. 

Sunset approached ; it was dark in the gulch, 
although the rocks at the top were touched 
with pink. Her grandfather would be watch- 
ing the bright clouds from the cabin window 
at ‘*home.’’ 

Suddenly she heard a sound like thunder. 
She knew it must be too cold for a thunder- 
storm, and wondered what the sound could be. 

As she rode on, she decided that, if she did 
not see the Big Milky from the next high place, 


somewhere for the night. Emerging suddenly 
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“MARTHA CAMM,” SHE SAID TO HERSELF, “ YOU'VE 


BEEN A GOOSEI” 


After a time he grew restless and uneasy, 
and would no longer try to graze; she knew 
there were lions about. So she threw a great 
armful of wood on the fire, and Cheyenne 
hung about it—so near that the red light was 
reflected from his eyes. 

Now and then he would start, and stand 
quivering, as if he had heard some soft footfall 
that her ears, filled with the roar of the river 
below, were not keen enough to catch. 

When she had kept the fire burning high for 
a long while, Cheyenne became less nervous, 
and she guessed that the lion had gone away. 
Her body ached from cold and from her long, 
jolting ride. She lay down in her blankets, with 
Cheyenne’s rope round her wrist and the rifle 
beside her. Her last thought of all was that 
the one star she could see was very dim. 

She woke suddenly with a thumping heart. 


| Out beyond the little circle of light made by 
she would either retrace her way or make camp | the red coals of the fire something was prowl- 


ing. Cheyenne had crowded close to her, and 


from between the rock and earth walls, she | he was making little sounds of terror. 


heard again that sound like thunder. 
‘*Why, what a goose Iam!’ she cried. 


With straining eyes, Dorothy gazed into the 


‘*Tt’s | darkness, and at last, a short distance from 


the Big Milky at last. I’ve been going right.’’ | her cap-rock shelter, she made out the shadowy 
Pushing eagerly down the trail, she came at | figure that was so much plainer to the horse. 


last within sight of the river. The big cafion 
was quite dark by this time. Looking down, 
Dorothy could hardly see the foam round the 
brown rocks. She was worn-out, chilled, 
hungry—but on her way to Hilligan’s ranch. 

On the edge of the hill the cap rocks over- 
hung and formed a sort of cave. There Dor- 
othy made camp for the night. It was hard 
work to drag in pine boughs and rotten logs 
for a great bonfire that should last all the night. 
Before she had laid the fire, Cheyenne had 
eaten the last grain from his corncobs and was 
nosing hungrily for more. 

When the flame began to crawl round the fat 





Her first thought was to throw on a great deal 
of wood and drive it away. Then another 
idea came to her, and her hand slid along the 
earth toward the rifle. The brute was so near 
that she could see its eyes; but when she 
grasped the gun and drew it toward her over 
the needle-strewn earth, the creature went 
away. Cheyenne shuddered with relief. 

But a few minutes later Dorothy knew by 
the renewed trembling of her horse that the 
lion had returned. Had Bony been in Chey- 
enne’s place, she could never have kept him 
from breaking his rope and running away. 

Again she saw the brute circling slowly, 








gracefully round the fire. Slowly, deliberately, 
she took aim. Her shot crashed in the night, 
above the thunder of the water. Cheyenne 
leaped high and strained at his rope. Then 
gradually the echoes ceased and the smoke 


cleared from the circle of light round the fire. 
Dorothy rose, took a brand from the fire, 
ané with her rifle ready for use walked to 
the place where she had last seen the lion. 

TO BE CONTINUED. , 


AN EASTER. HAT 
Céy T.D.Pendleton 


not to have an Easter-hat. A dull yel- 

lowish light from a muddy sky fell 
impartially on Martha’s little unpainted house, 
with its stony yard and scraggy pear tree, and 
on the Judson house across the street, which 
had just received a fresh coat .of white paint 
with green trimmings. In her tiny living 
room Martha was watering a window box in 
which white buds were showing amid green 
spears; through the window she could see 
Lucretia Judson in the 
yard across the street re- 
moving the straw jackets 
from her four - year - old 
roses, 

‘*Lueretia will have ten 
times as many blooms this 
year as she had last,’’ 
Martha said aloud wist- 
fully. ‘*No one will see 
my zinnias!’’ 

Martha’s stony half acre 
would not produce roses 
without deep fertilizing, 
and deep fertilizing meant 
hiring a man, and that was 
as far beyond Martha as 
themoon. She owned the 
little unpainted house in 
which she had lived alone 
the seven years since death 
had loosed ‘the last of her 
family ties, but her meagre 
income barely clothed and 
fed her, and she had no 
strength to work and earn 
money. 

People going by the little 
unpainted house in sum- 
mer had not guessed that 
from behind its shutters 
Martha watched hungrily 
to see whether they no- 
ticed her zinnias. Her 
thin drab face was trans- 
figured when they stopped ; 
there was a look on it 
like a hurt child’s when 
they hurried on. And 
they had not noticed that 
at Christmas and Easter 
services Martha never took 
her eyes from the hya- 
cinths or narcissi she had 
grown in a window box for 
the pulpit vases. They did 
not know that the gift of 
flowers to the world made 
a very passion of joy surge 
in Martha’s breast because 
it was the only thing she 
could give to justify to 
herself her existence. 

‘*There’s nothing I can do now to be a mite 
of use in the world!’’ she had reflected the day 
after her brother Stephen’s funeral. ‘‘As long 
as Stephen lived it was different. I could make 
his toast to just the right brownness and see 
that his lamp and slippers were exactly where 
he liked to find ’em when he got in from work, 
but now there’s nothing I can do for anyone. 
With my weak lungs I can’t earn, and I haven’t 
a speck more than what will feed and clothe me. 
The place will get to be an eyesore with the 
house needing paint I can’t ever give it. In 
this stony yard I can’t have any flowers except 
common ones that will grow without deep dig- 
ging—now that Stephen’s gone.’’ 

That spring, when she sat by the window 
and saw the scraggy pear tree outside putting 
forth its meagre bloom, she could not help 
thinking, ‘‘I’m like it—barely able to keep 
myself alive, with nothing over. There’s noth- 
ing I can do for anyone!’’ 

Then one day in August a woman leading a 
child had passed by, and the child had pointed 
its stubby finger at the zinnias and exclaimed, 
‘*Prittee!’? And the woman had stopped and 
agreed, ‘‘Yes, they are pretty! So bright 
and cheerful !’’ 

Martha, listening eagerly, had planned to 
plant more zinnias, and that fall she had put 
hyacinth and narcissus bulbs into a window 
box, and at Christmas and Easter services she 
had sat in church for the first time since 
Stephen’s death with the erect bearing of one 
who has a share in the world’s business. 

Out of that passionate desire to be of use to 
her fellows had grown Martha’s custom of 
wearing an Easter hat. 

“T’m glad I’m alive, now that I’ve found I can 
do something of use in the world, ’’ she had rea- 
soned, ‘‘and if we’re glad we ought to show it.’’ 

She had really never had an Easter hat since 


Q: a day in March Martha Camm decided 





her brother’s death. For six seasons she had 
worn the same drab straw toque trimmed with 
durable silk loops; but every spring she made 
the toque into an Easter hat by changing the 
angle of the loops. On her way to the post 
office in late March or early April she would 
notice that little pools over sunken bricks in 
the pavement reflected a rosy gold sky, and 
passing the old Peyton garden she would see a 
yellow crocus pushing through the drifted dead 
leaves. Then she would cross the square, and, 
sure enough, in Fanny Pirtle’s little show win- 
dow was evidence that Fanny had returned from 
the city with her spring stock! For the next 
quarter of an hour Martha would stand before 
the little show window and try to decide how 
best to make an Easter hat out of her old toque. 

‘*They’re wearing the trimming on the left 
side, a little tilted toward the back,’’ she 
would notice; or, ‘‘ The general effect is a mite 
flatter this year.’’ 

Ina day or two she would take from the ward- 
robe the pasteboard box in which she had put 
away the old toque and would set cheerfully to 
work. This dull March afternoon, when the 
yellowish light fell impartially on her house 
with its stony yard and scraggy pear tree and 
on the newly painted Judson house across the 
street, was the one that Martha had set apart 
for the retrimming of the toque. But she stood 
by the window box with her watering pot sus- 
pended, watching the woman across the street 
remove the straw coverings from the four-year- 
old roses. Then she said aloud again: 

‘*Lucretia will have ten times as many blooms 
this summer as she had last.’’ She bent eagerly 
over the window box and began to part the 
spears with her thin fingers. ‘‘One, two, four, 
nine, twelve, twenty. I do believe there’ll be 
more than a hundred, for all Easter’s falling 
so early this year. There’ll be two big vases 
full! I'll get right to work on my hat.’’ 

She set down the watering pot and put on 
her thimble. ‘‘It’s downright lucky the hats 
in Fanny’s window are all trimmed high. My 
hat will look brand-new, with the trimming 
set so flat last year.’’ 

But she did not retrim the toque. A knock 
sounded on the door, and she opened to her 
next-door neighbor, Lizzie Foster, who had 
come to borrow a pinch of soda. 

**T reckon spring’s about here,’’ remarked 
Lizzie after she had received the soda from 
Martha’s hand and, according to social ethics, 
which forbade ‘‘borrowing and running,’’ had 
seated herself for a chat. ‘‘I see Lucretia’s un- 
jacketing her roses. How they’ve grown since 
fall! I reckon there’ll be more than ten times 
as many blooms on ’em this summer as last.’’ 

‘¢Yes, I reckon there will.’? Martha looked 
tenderly at her window box. 

Lizzie looked that way, too. ‘‘Law, Martha,’’ 
she said, ‘‘your narciss is budding early! I 
believe there’ll be ten dozen blooms by Easter. 
Speaking of flowers, isn’t it wonderful that 
our little house of worship is to be decorated 
equal to a city church ?’’ 

**Decorated like a city church?’’ 

‘*Why, haven’t you heard? The woman 
that bought the old McHenry place was at the 
Ladies’ Aid for the first time Saturday. It 
seems she’s got money, plenty of it, and she 
said she intended to keep the pulpit vases sup- 
plied with handsome hothouse flowers all the 
year round. And for Easter she’s ordered 
Bermuda lilies, ’’ 

After Lizzie had gone Martha sat looking 
out the window; she noticed that the scraggy 
pear tree was not budding. 

‘*T don’t blame you,’’ she said in a flat, tired 
voice. ‘*We’re alike: our best isn’t worth 
doing. ’’ 

Then she got up and put away the hatbox 
without opening it. 

A warm rain fell that night, and during the 
next five days the tender green patches in yards 
and fields spread rapidly. Peach trees turned 
from pinky purple to rose; elms looked as if 
they had wisps of frailest green gauze caught 
in their topmost branches. 

On the Saturday morning before Easter 
Martha stood at her window and saw that 
every tree within range of her eyes had put 
forth buds or leaves or blossoms—every one 
except the scraggy pear tree. 

**T don’t blame you for being tired of doing 
your best when it was so little it was no use 
to anyone,’’ Martha began ; then suddenly she 
stopped. The bare pear tree, standing in the 
midst of the glory of the spring, had an unac- 
countable effect on the scene. ‘‘Surely it can’t 
be that its few blooms are missed in the midst 
of all this!’’ she thought. Then a smile irra- 
diated her thin face. 

‘*Martha Camm,’’ she said to herself, 
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*tyou’ve been a goose! You’ve been so busy 
sulking over how little good you could add to 
the world by doing your best that you forgot 
how much harm you could work by not doing 
it. You may not have much cheering effect 
on people with your zinnias and narcissi along- 
side of Lucretia’s roses and that new woman’s 
Bermuda lilies, but by sulking and giving up 
you’d have a mighty depressing influence on 
’em. Ina world full of busy people you’d be 
like the pear tree: you’d spoil the picture. ’’ 
She looked at the clock. ‘‘Seven already! 





V I all know that the moon always 
keeps the same face turned toward us, 
that it revolves round the earth once 

in thirty days, and that in the same time it 

rotates once on its axis with regard to the sun. 

If keeping your face always toward the 
centre you walk round a table in the direction 
of the motion of the hands of a watch, you 
will face first north, then east, then south, 
then west, and then north again; that is, you 
will rotate once on a vertical axis while going 
round the table. The day of the moon, there- 
fore, is thirty of our days in length, and that 
is also the length of its year, as far as any 
changes that are observed to take place on its 
surface are concerned. 


A SHORT YEAR. 


HEN, for example, the sun rises on one 

y \ of the craters of the moon, it is spring- 

time for that crater; seven and a half 

days later is its midsummer; seven and a half 

days after that the sun sets on the crater, and 

that is its fall; and seven and a half days more 

is its winter, when the sun is not visible from it 

at all. Something similar happens at our own 

poles, but with us the time required is three 
hundred and sixty-five terrestrial days. 
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It has generally been said that there is no life 
and no water on the moon, but that does not 
seem to be strictly true. The earth, the planet 
Mars and the moon are three bodies similarly 
situated with regard to the sun. Mars is some- 
what more remote than the others, but its melt- 
ing ice caps show that its temperature is not 
very different from that of the earth. 

The diameters of the three bodies are respec- 
tively eight thousand, four thousand, and two 
thousand miles, and all three seem to have life; 
but the moon is less like our own planet than 
Mars is. A man who weighs one hundred 
and fifty pounds on the earth, would weigh 
only sixty on Mars and only twenty-five on the 
moon. He could jump six 
times as high on the moon 
as he could here, and throw 
a stone six times as far. 
That is because the moon is 
a much lighter body than 
the earth, so that the force 
of gravity there is less. One 
effect of that condition is 
that the earth is able to 
retain a very dense atmos- 
phere. Mars has a much 
rarer one, and the moon has 
only a very slight atmos- 
phere. That is the most 
important fact in making 
life on the moon different from that on the 
earth. Another important fact is this: that, 


FIG 


whereas we have enormous oceans, there is | 


very little water on the moon; what there is, 
is in the form either of ice or of vapor. In 
the interior of the moon there may still be a 
g00d deal of water, which is gradually coming 
to the surface through the lunar craters and 
cracks—a process that is also happening on the 
earth. There may also be a small amount of 
water in the soil of the moon, but the moment 
it reaches the surface it is converted into gas, 
and passes off into the atmosphere, and thence 


gradually off into space. If that water were | 
not there, we could not account for the ice and | 


vegetation that seem to exist on the moon. 

_ The earth has tremendous polar ice caps; 
Mars has much smaller polar caps—so small, 
in fact, that they sometimes disappear alto- 
ether. The moon has no continuous polar 
caps at all, although there is more ice near its 
poles than elsewhere. On the moon the ice, 
Which appears in the form of frost, is found 


I’d better hurry and straighten up my house. 
After dinner there’ll be the narcissi to cut and 
carry to the church, and I must get back in 
time to trim my Easter hat.’’ . 

On Easter morning Martha ate her breakfast 
in a flood of gold that poured through the 
kitchen window. After she had washed and 
put away her plate and cup, she put on her 
neatly polished worn boots, pinned the re- 
trimmed toque over her smoothly brushed hair, 
and set out for church. 

Coming out of church after service the 
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chiefly inside some of the smaller craters, in 
some of the rills or cracks, and occasionally 
on the sides of the mountains. Thus the 
higher summits of what are known as the 
‘* A pennines’’ and the ‘‘ Alps’’ are well frosted, 
and appear very bright as compared with their 
lower slopes. That is because the water vapor 
escapes from the soil through the minute 
craters and cracks in the higher regions. 

Just to the south of the Alps, rising abruptly 
seven thousand feet from a dark level plain, lies 
the isolated lunar mountain known as Piton. 
At sunrise it is of dazzling brillianey; but as the 
sun gets higher and higher, it turns darker and 
darker, and by: noon is only a little brighter than 
the dark gray plain. Just before sunset it be- 
gins to brighten up in spots again. That bright- 
ness is probably caused by the frost’s melting 
as the sun rises, and forming again at sunset. 
Another curious fact is the existence on the 
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moon of what are known as river beds. One 
of them lies east, and another 
west, of the great crater Plato. 


\ The largest and most clearly 
N My seen of all, however, lies near the 
> base of Mount Hadley, ina valley 


east of the Apennines. (See Fig- 
ure 1.) As the sun rises higher 


thy and higher upon it, it begins to 
S turn lighter, and what looks like 
mz steam seems to rise from it. 

Ge We have all of us heard of the 






canals of Mars—those curious 
long, narrow, dark markings that 
were formerly supposed by some 
persons to be caused by water. 
You can see them clearly only in places where 
the climate is especially suitable for astronom- 
ical research, and then only with powerful 
telescopes. But anyone can see the same 
markings on the moon with an ordinary field 
glass, or even with an opera glass if he has 
good enough eyesight. They are not very easy 
to see at first, but, as in the case of Mars, after 
a@ man has once seen them he can always find 
them. 

Figure 2 shows a picture of the moon as it 
appears through a field glass that magnifies 
four times; the heavy black lines indicate the 
canals. The blackness is greatly exaggerated 
in the drawing, for in reality the canals are 








3. FIG. 4. 

|rather faint. Sometimes they appear of a 
| brownish color and sometimes gray. When 
the Martian canals are seen clearly, they are 
just about as conspicuous and wide as the 
canals of the moon. 

In order to see the lunar canals well we 
have to use just the right magnifying power. 
If we look for them with even a small telescope, 
we cannot, curiously enough, find them at all; 
that is, if we bring the moon too near us, they 
disappear. 

That might be the case with Mars also, if 
we could only get close enough to that planet. 
But that does not mean that the canals are 
imaginary. If we look at a good photograph 
of the full moon from a distance equal to from 
twenty to forty times its diameter, we see some 
of the canals upon it. If we then walk toward 
the photograph, the canals disappear. Upon 
closer examination we find that the markings 
that we saw were made by dark irregular 
patches, more or less continuous and arranged 
more or less in straight lines. Those dark 














minister’s sister from New York, who was 
visiting him at the parsonage, turned to him 
eagerly and said: 

‘‘O Dick, such a satisfying service it was! 
Your sermon was fine, and the music so sweetly 
simple, and some one had put a vase of nar- 
cissi among the lilies, and the incense from it 
was heavenly. And, Dick, there was a perfect 
darling of a little old woman in the third pew 
on the left aisle. She was without a single 
new thing about her, but she was the springiest 
person in church. Who was she?’’ 





patches are probably caused by vegetation, 

like the canals of Mars. 

What makes that explanation seem correct 
is that the markings are found to change in 
size, shape and darkness, according to the 
length of time that the sun has shone on them 
—in other words, on the 
season of their year. 
That some of the spots 

on the moon are variable 
has been known for many 
years, indeed for nearly 
a century. But little 
attention has been paid 
to them, because nearly 
everyone who looks at 
the moon devotes his at- 
tention to the terminator 
—the rough line that 
erosses the face of the 
moon, and that divides 
the sunlit parts from the 
dark parts. The termi- 
nator is the line where 
the sun is rising or setting on the moon— 
rising before full moon, and setting afterwards. 
When it is spring in one longitude on the moon, 
it is summer in another, fall in a third, and 
winter in a fourth; in that respect their year 
is very unlike our own. 

When seen through even a small telescope 
the terminator of the moon is a very wonderful 
sight; it changes every night, and even as we 
watch it we can see the shadows of the lunar 
craters shorten or lengthen as the sun rises or 
sets. Not only is the terminator much more 
beautiful, but it is also very much easier to 
understand, than the irregular patches of light 
and shade that we find in other parts of the 
disk. But it is not more interesting. 

As we have already seen, the sunrise and 
sunset terminator indicate spring and fall for 
those regions. ‘The regions under full illumi- 
nation where there are no shadows are having 
their summer. But on the moon vegetation 
does not begin to grow until the sun has been 
shining on it for several days, and it begins 
to die two or three days before the light is 
withdrawn. The changes in vegetation thus 
take place in the summer. Except in the 
region of the equator no changes whatever 
occur near the terminator. That is why we 
have only recently discovered some of the most 
interesting changes on the moon. 

One of those interesting regions lies in the 
interior and on the outer slopes of the crater 
known as Eratosthenes. That crater is thirty- 
seven miles in diameter, and its walls rise 
from ten thousand to fifteen thousand feet 
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FIG. 5. FIG. 6. rapidly broaden, so that 
before midsummer they are 
above the crater floor. It can”be found on any | fully eighteen hundred feet wide. As. they 


good map of the moon, and lies near the centre | 
of the disk. Photographs of it that were | 
taken at the Harvard Astronomical Station in | 
Jamaica are shown in Figures 3, 4, 5 and 6. 
The photographs are all on the same scale, | 
but they are so unlike that it is a little hard at | 
first to tell in two of them where the crater 
really is. In each case we can find part of the 
crater walls, however, and from them we can 
ascertain the position of the central peaks. 


VEGETATION. 


IGURE 3 shows the crater one and a 
half terrestrial days after sunrise. The 
season was late spring, with sunrise cor- 

responding to March 20th in our year. Faint 
gray markings are seen in the interior of it, 
and the heavy shadows cast by the eastern 
and western rims can also be noticed. 

Figure 4 was taken two terrestrial days later ; 


the interior have begun to darken, one in the 
upper part of the floor, and one to the right 
and one to the left. 

Figure 5 was taken seven days after sunrise ; 
that corresponds to midsummer on the moon, 
and we find that all three of the spots have 
materially changed their shapes, and have also 
darkened further in places. When you look 
at them with a powerful telescope, you will 
see in the upper spot numerous fine canals 
that radiate from a point on its upper edge. 





| the difference between the two sides is very 





**POPULAR ASTRONOMY.’ 


FIG. 2. 


This photograph was taken shortly after the 
time of full moon, but before the sun had 
reached the meridian that passes through the 
erater. During that interval shadows are 
geometrically impossible; therefore none of the 
dark areas shown in this view can be caused 
by shadow, but all differences shown must be 
caused by actual variations in the brightness 
of the surface. It includes the large dark area 
to the left of the crater that appears faintly 
shaded in Figure 3, and that is only a little 
| darker than the corresponding region on the 
| other side of the crater. In the other figures 


marked, but one day before sunset it appears 
again as in Figure 3. In fact, wherever vege- 
tation is shown at midsummer, we nearly 
always find the area 
faintly shaded in the 
spring and fall. 

In Figure 6, which was 
taken twelve days after 
sunrise, and which there- 
fore represents early fall 
on the crater, the upper 
and right-hand spots are 
partly merged into the 
interior shadow of the 
rim. That shadow, how- 
ever, does not reach the 
left-hand spot, which has 
now nearly faded away. 

Lunar vegetation differs 
in one important respect 
from most of that found 
upon the earth and Mars—it is usually black 
or gray in color, like some of our lichens. 
What its real nature is we have, of course, no 
means of knowing; but if it is somewhat 
crowded and would therefore find it of ad- 
vantage to rise high above the surface of 
the ground like our trees, it could do so 
much more easily than our vegetation can. 
The reason for that is the reduced force of 
gravity on the moon, and the total absence 
of wind there. 

The latest example of lunar vegetation that 
we have had a chance to study occurs upon 
the outer and northwestern slopes of the 
crater known as Aristillus. It, too, is sit- 
uated near the centre of the lunar disk, but 
somewhat north of Eratosthenes. It is an 
isolated crater that rises out of a level plain, 
and that consequently is more readily identi- 
tied at all ages of the moon than Eratosthenes ; 
on that account Aristullus is.easier for the 
beginner to study. 


THE CANALS. 


N the early spring of its year faint elongated 
] dark areas are seen stretching away toward 

the northwest. They gradually darken as 
midsummer comes on, and one of them appre- 
ciably narrows; they can then be seen with a 
small telescope. With the approach of fall 
they fade and disappear. What makes them 
of particular interest is the delicate pair of 
canals that lead from the interior of the 











summer was just beginning, and three areas in 


crater up four thousand feet over the rim, 
and down as far again on 
the outside. é 

These canals are slightly 
divergent; one of them is 
perfectly straight for a dis- 
tance of eleven miles, the 
other is of the same length, 
but consists of two straight 
sections bent at a slight 
angle at the crater rim. 
When first seen one and a 
half days after sunrise, 
they are only three hun- 
dred feet wide, but they 


broaden, the dark area to which they lead 
outside the crater gradually darkens. 

Four days after sunrise this whole area, 
extending from ten to fifteen miles to the north 
and west, is seen to be intersected everywhere 
with canals from two hundred to one thousand 
feet wide. The district looks very much like 
a country road map, and we might almost 
imagine that the main canals were bringing 
water from inside the crater up over the rim, 
and distributing it through the subsidiary 
canals over the whole outside area. 

Unfortunately, that attractive explanation 
cannot be true; it is impossible to lead water 
in liquid form over the surface of the moon; 
for it would all immediately evaporate. Nor 
does it seem likely that the canals can serve 
for transporting water vapor. Least of all does 
it seem possible that the canals could have 
been made artificially. Many of those in the 
dark area are extremely delicate markings, and 
under the most favorable conditions can only 
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be seen at a certain period of the lunation. 
The lunar canals deserve further study; but 
on account of the difficulty of the observation 
it will probably be some time before we know 
more about them. At present, however, we do 
know that none of the canals can possibly be 


mere cracks or ridges, because if that were the 
case they would be most conspicuous at sunrise 
or sunset, when filled with shadow. These 
canals, on the contrary, are invisible at sunrise 
and sunset, and are most conspicuous in their 
summer time, when no shadows can exist. 


JIMMIE'® 


“Gy Roe L.Hendrick 


there are eccentric characters; but I believe 

that Easton township, in the days when 
my brother Leonard and I lived there as boys, 
had not only its share but the shares of sev- 
eral other towns as well. 

There was Mary Crege, who always wore 
corkserew curls and cowhide boots—certainly 
an unusual combination; and yet she was an 
excellent business manager, and more than 
doubled the property she inherited. She lived 
on the Witherbee road, just west of the village. 

North of her farm, fronting on ‘‘the pike,’’ 
was the home of Jonas Fletcher. Jonas was 
no such *‘hand at a bargain’’ as Miss Crege 
was; he neglected his business affairs joyously. 
If he were on good terms with a person—and 
he tried to be the friend of everyone—he would 
meet him with a broad smile, pull a slip of 
paper from his pocket and hand it to him with 
a bow. 

** Just a thought,’’ he would murmur; then 
he would bob his head and pass on, still 
smiling. 

These ‘‘thoughts’’—brief sentences or 
phrases written on the slips— varied from 
occasional displays of genuine wit and acute- 
ness to the sheerest nonsense, or even to inco- 
herence ; but they all seemed equally keen and 
amusing to Jonas. 

Miss Amelia Simms, daughter of ‘‘Old 
Doctor’? Simms, who had been dead for half 
a century but who was still remembered for 
his good works and kindly humor, was a 
recluse who, winter or summer, night or day, 
always wore a feather pillow bound over her 
head. Why she did that no one knew for 
certain, for she never offered to explain 
her reason for wearing 
the strange headgear. 
Some of the people 
thought that dread of 
thunder and lightning 
when she was a young 
girl had been the origi- 
nal cause of the habit. 
She rarely admitted 
callers to the old colo- 
nial house where she 
lived, but she would 
stand just inside the 
half-open door, with 
the bulging oval of 
white about her head, 
and, peering through 
the opening like a fowl 
with a huge topknot, 
would chat freely with 
any visitor. 

I could mention a 
dozen others whose 
names and faces come 
back to me as I write; 
but the most amusing 
and lovable of all the 
Easton ‘‘characters’’ 
was ‘*Riming Jimmie’’ 
Van Zandt. He was the last of a long line of 
Dutch farmers, and was reputed to be well-to- 
do, or even rich, by Easton standards. He 
cared absolutely nothing for money, however, 
and very little for what it would buy. 

Early in life he bad sold all of the land that 
his father left to him except a small piece of 
woodland on Witherbee Hill; he had put the 
money into the bank and forgotten its exist- 
ence. So, at least, the community supposed 
for many years; but later we learned that 
Jimmie had first withdrawn the interest and 
then the principal, bit by bit, and had secretly 
given it to those in need. When he died, his 
estate had dwindled from fifty thousand dollars 
to less than five hundred dollars, yet ‘he had 
spent very little of his money on himself. 

But for a long time only a few knew of his 
charities, whereas everyone was familiar with 
his singularities. The result was that people 
held him in good-humored, half-affectionate 
contempt, and looked upon him as little better 
than a simpleton. 

When I knew him he had passed middle age. 
He had never married, and lived alone in a 
tiny house set in the midst of the woods on 
the summit of Witherbee Hill. It was said 
that when he was a young man he had been 
attracted to a girl of the neighborhood and had 
proposed marriage to her. Even as a child he 
had shown unusual facility in finding words 
that rimed, and, foolishly encouraged by his 
mother, had become more and more addicted 
to speaking in rime. In an evil moment he 
proposed to his sweetheart in a series of coup- 
lets, whereupon she sprang from her chair 
trembling with indignation. 

‘‘Jimmie Van Zandt,’* she cried, ‘‘I’ve 


[: many communities, both rural and urban, 
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“YOUR PARDON, MA’AM,1 BEG— 
BUT HE BIT ME IN THE LEG!” 


always liked you, but I don’t 
purpose to marry a fool and 
be made ridiculous all my life! 
Take your hat and your silly 
jingles and go!’? 

Jimmie went; and there- 
after, being of a ‘‘set’’ Nether- 
landish temperament, he rimed 
uninterruptedly. How deeply 
seated the habit became in 
him is illustrated by an inci- 
dent that happened while 
Leonard and I were attend- 
ing the academy at Easton 
Centre. We were returning 
home one afternoon when we 
noticed Jimmie Van Zandt 
walking down Water Street 
just ahead of us. As he was 
passing Judge Holt’s resi- 
dence, Mrs. Holt’s pug dog, 
a disagreeable, popeyed little 
beast, ran out and seized him 
just above the ankle. Riming Jimmie was 
long-suffering as a rule, but this time he lost 
his temper and with a vigorous kick sent the 
dog yelping back upon the porch. Mrs. Holt 
appeared instantly, and glared accusingly at 
Jimmie. 

He was clutching his injured ankle, but even 
in that stooping posture he saw her, pulled off 
his hat and shrilled out in his piping voice: 

“Your pardon, ma’am, I beg— 
But he bit me in the leg!” 


But, for all his peculiarities, Jimmie Van 
Zant was not lacking in shrewdness, and on 
one occasion he certainly proved to be a 

friend in need to Uncle George 

Chapman. Amos Snodgrass 

owned the large farm east of 

uncle’s place; his property 
overlapped the top of Snod- 
grass Hill, which therefore 
was partly on his land and 
partly on Uncle George’s. 

On the eastern slope and 

summit of the wide hill Mr. 

Snodgrass had more than one 

hundred acres of virgin tim- 

ber, mostly hardwood. Uncle 

George’s part, on the western 

slope, comprised about forty 

acres. This woodland was 
cut by numerous ravines, and 
was rough and broken. 

The boundary that sepa- 
rated the two farms was part 
of what was known as ‘‘the 
Tenafly line,’? which an old 

* surveyor named James Tena- 
fly had run about forty years 
before. The line, which had 
been laid out in the course 
of cutting up a ‘‘military 
allotment,’’ extended from 
the centre of the highway 

south of the hill to the north boundary of 

Easton township, a distance of nearly eight 

miles. 

Scattered irregularly over Snodgrass Hill 
were clumps of oaks of unusual size and length 
of trunk; and when quarter-sawed oak lumber 
began to be used extensively for furniture, 
those trees became valuable. A contractor 
named Boylston, who made a business of get- 
ting out logs for furniture factories, heard of 
the trees, inspected them, and bought on the 
stump those that Mr. Snodgrass owned. The 
exact nature of the contract was never made 
public, but it was understood that Boylston 
paid a lump sum for the trees, and that he 
did not give Mr. Snodgrass, who was an old, 
feeble man, anywhere near what they were 
worth. The contractor at 
once set a number of men 
and teams at work, and 
soon began to ship logs 


from the Easton Centre 


station. 

One afternoon in May 
Leonard and I were plant- 
ing potatoes near the lower 
road when Riming Jimmie 
came out of the woodland ' 
above us, with his hands i } 
full of medicinal roots that i e, 
he haddug. Hedescended <% ~ 
the long slope and stopped . 
beside us. 


“On a day in bloomy May 
Tis a joy to work or play,” ‘ 


_/ ie = 


s 
he remarked casually. 





Leonard and I grinned. 
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HE SCRAPED AWAY THE 
LEAVES AND DIRT. 


**It’s good to be alive in such weather,’’ 
my brother agreed. ‘‘ But there’s one serious 
trouble about it—it makes me want to go fish- 


ing, and I can’t because we’ve got to plant | 


these potatoes. ’’ 

Jimmie squinted his eyes for a moment or 
two before replying. The truth probably is 
that his verses were seldom spontaneous; he 
no doubt had to use considerable mental effort 
to form them. However, he did not delay 
long, for he suddenly piped, with his head on 
one side: i 

“Full many have the 


wis. 
To catch a shining 
fi 


sh, 

And serve it in adish. 

Did you ever think, 
while wishing, 

How the fish regards 
this fishing?” 


‘*T’m afraid I 
never. did,’’ Leon- 
ard replied with a 
smile, ‘‘but I can 
see that his point 
of view must differ 
widely from mine. 
Probably he’s glad 
that I’ve got to 
plant potatoes. ’’ 

The old man did 
not seem to hear 
what Leonard was 
saying. He circled 


“ DIDN'T HE ACT TO YOU AS IF HE 
WERE HINTING AT SOMETHING?” 


about until he was di- 

rectly in front of us, 

and said, with a singu- 

larly cunning expres- 

sion: 

“On the hill are axes 
ringing, 

To the earth the great 
oaks bringing. 

Listen, boys, for I’ll be 
brief, 

God and man both hate 
a thief!” 

On uttering the last 
word, he jerked one 
hand up, thrust out 
his chin and hurried 
away. 

‘*What on earth did 
he mean by that?’”’ I 
asked. ‘‘He’s a great 
lover of nature. Does 
he think that cutting 
the trees robs the 
forest ?’’ 

‘* T—don’t—know, ’’ 
said Leonard slowly. ‘‘He’s no such fool as 
some people think he is, for all his rimes. 
Didn’t he act to you as if he were hinting at 
something ?’’ 

‘*That’s just the way he acted.’’ 

‘*Listen! Doesn’t that chopping sound pretty 
well over on this side of the hill?’’ 

For a moment we stood motionless, listening ; 
then, throwing down our hoes and sacks, we 
started with one accord across the field to 
investigate for ourselves. Riming Jimmie, as 
he climbed the fence, saw us start; but without 
another backward glance he trudged stolidly 
up the road. 

Going directly to where the line fence left 
the highway, we plunged into the woods, par- 
allel with it. For a dozen rods the fence, 
originally built of stout ash rails, was com- 
plete, but soon it dwindled away, to reappear 
only in spots; by the time we were deep in 
the forest few traces of the fence remained. 
There were pastures on both sides of the 
woods, but the cattle rarely went any distance 
into the timber, where the horseflies annoyed 
them; we had therefore never tried to repair 
the fence. 

Along the brink of a ravine we found several 
lengths of the fence still standing; after that, 
as we made our. way up the hill, we did not 
discover so much as a rotted rail. Leonard 
insisted, however, that when he had last 
been hunting in that part of the woods the 
old fence had been standing; he remembered 
climbing it twice. 

A short distance beyond the ravine we came 
upon four men hard at work felling trees; 

stumps showed where they 
had cut down other big 
oaks and removed the logs. 
The clump seemed to us 
to be eight or ten rods over 
on uncle’s land; and, going 
back and sighting along 
the fragment of fence, we 
convineed ourselves that 
that was the case. 
Boylston was nowhere 
\ to be seen, but we went up 


ki to one of the choppers. 


1 ‘““These trees are on 
is <7 Uncle George’s land,’’ 

é Leonard said. ‘*Who told 
you to cut them ?’’ 

‘The boss, ’’ the chopper 
replied. ‘*‘See where he 
marked ’em? I guess 
they’ re his trees, all right.” 


v 





“THAT WAS WHAT YOU WERE POKING 
ROUND HERE FOR TO-DAY, WAS IT?” 





‘*Well, I guess they’re not !’’ Leonard replied 
with some heat. ‘‘They’re on our land.’”’ 

It was idle for us to argue with the wood- 
cutters, however, and so, after looking vainly 
for the contractor, we hurried down to the 
house and told Uncle George of our discovery. 

He went back to the hilltop with us. Mean- 
while the men had removed the trees that they 
had felled, and were now lustily attacking 
four others. After satisfying himself that the 
clump stood on his land, Uncle George peremp- 
torily ordered the men to stop work. The 
men stopped at his bidding, but Boylston soon 
appeared and ordered them to go on. His 
manner was overbearing and offensive, and he 
declared that, if uncle had any complaint to 
make, he ought to make it to Mr. Snodgrass, 
from whom Boylston had bought the trees. 
We thereupon went down the eastern slope to 
the home of the owner. 

Mr. Snodgrass seemed greatly distressed by 
uncle’s complaint. He was too feeble to climb 
the hill, but he denied emphatically that he 
had sold any trees on our land. He was so 
earnest in his denial that we believed him. 
As Boylston was rushing out logs even while 
we were standing there talking, Uncle George, 
with Leonard and me following, started at 
once across country in quest of a lawyer. He 
wanted to have the felled trees seized under a 
writ of replevin before Boylston could ship 
them away. 

As we hurried toward Judge Holt’s, uncle 
turned suddenly toward us, and asked: 

‘Did I understand you 
to say that Riming Jimmie 
hinted at this before you 
went up into the woods?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Leonard, 
“or that’s the way we 
understood it. He made 
some poetry about God 
and man hating a thief.’’ 

‘“H’m! Now, that’s 
funny! Why, no it isn’t, 
either! Jimmie carried 
chain on the Tenafly line. 
He wanted to be a civil 
engineer, but never could 
master trigonometry or 
any of the higher mathe- 
matics. Hé acted as sur- 
veyor’s helper as long as 
old man Tenafly lived. 
He’s the man I want!’’ 

‘“‘Wouldn’t it be just as 
well to have a constable, 
too?’’ I asked. 

‘*Yes; you go and get 
Tom Brooks, Eddie. Bring 
him back along the With- 
erbee road.’’ 

When I returned with 
Brooks, the sun was getting low. We found 
Uncle George and Leonard with Riming Jim- 
mie standing at the edge of the woodland. 
Riming Jimmie held a little notebook in his 
hand,—the same that he had used when the 
survey was made,—and was studying it in- 
tently ; but he paused long enough to jerk his 
head in Brooks’s direction and to ejaculate: 

' “Behold the soldier of the right, 
Sworn to uphold the people’s might!” 


My companion said nothing, but smiled 
sheepishly at the greeting. 


“First a maple, then an ash, 
Each one wounded with a gash,” 


said the old man, pointing upward, and we saw 
the almost overgrown blazes on the trunks. 
But we did not need the marks to guide us, 
for here the fence still marked the boundary. 


“Trees may sicken, trees may die, 

But stones will live and never lie,” 
Riming Jimmie next declared. A few yards 
beyond the blazed ash he dropped down, 
scraped away the leaves and dirt, and uncov- 
ered a little mound of buried rocks. The top- 
most rock was scored with a cross. 


“This I made, the cross is mine, 
And it truly marks the line,” 


he asserted, with a curious solemnity that 
robbed the doggerel of much of its absurdity. 

So he went on. What the ‘entries were in 
the book I do not know, for he would permit 
no one to see it; but he found every blazed 
tree, and even indicated the stumps when the 
trees were missing; and he uncovered every 
heap of stones. Those heaps were placed 
sixteen rods apart; and we found one within 
fifteen yards of the clump of fallen oaks and 
almost straight above it to the east. 


“There’s the line, and it is plain 
Some one did a wrong for gain,” 


said the old man significantly. 

‘That was what you were poking round 
here for to-day, was it?’’ the contractor, who 
had joined us, shouted angrily. ‘Well, how 
was I to know I got over the line?’’ 


“Right here, up to Saturday, 

Four rails high it stretched away. 
Here’s a stake, and there’s another; 
Tell the truth, my erring brother!” 


At that, Riming Jimmie dropped to his knees 
and, brushing away the leaves and loose earth, 
pointed out where the stakes had been broken 
off at the surface of the ground. We afterwards 
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found fragments of both stakes and rails among 
the ashes of a fire some distance down the) 
ravine. 

“Tf I’m accused of fraud,’’? Boylston de- | 
clared sullenly, ‘‘that settles it. I was will- | 
ing to compromise before, but I won’t on| 
any such terms as that. You can’t bluff | 
me with a lunatic who spouts, poetry. He’d 
make a fine appearance in court, wouldn’t 
he?’’ 

‘‘Better than you would, my friend, I’m 
thinking, ’’ said Uncle George sternly. ‘‘I’ll 
give you till ten o’clock to-morrow morning to 
change your mind. ’’ 

The change of mind came that very night. 
Boylston called at our house and paid a round 





| price for the sixteen trees he had cut and 


removed; the payment must have seriously 


| reduced the profits that he had wrung from 
poor Mr. Snodgrass. He left the neighborhood 


just as soon as he had shipped the logs. 

Uncle George tried hard to induce our eccen- 
tric neighbor to accept a reward for his services, 
but the old man was ready with a riming 
refusal: 

“Not, dear George, for filthy lucre 
Did I help that scamp to euchre; 
But because it is a pleasure ’ 
Just to take a rascal’s measure.” 


He might have added, with even greater 
truth, that it also was a pleasure to him to 
help a friend. 


WIXTFIREANDDYNAMITE 









es 
OR two windless, 

TE foggy February 
days all trains 
had gone through 
Sutro Tunnel under 
their own steam; and in spite of the steady 
suction of the ventilating fan the five-mile 
tunnel had become choked with smoke and gas. 

Tuesday morning the electric current had 
been turned on again, and most of the traffic 
was being handled by the electric engines. 

A shifter, working in the East Portal yard, 
temporarily stalled Freight 68 in the 
tunnel. As the train stopped, the con- 
ductor, Luke Bingham, back in the 
caboose a good half mile from daylight, 
uttered an exclamation of disgust. 

** Hustle back with your fusees, quick 
as you can,’’ he said to Marshall Day, 
the flagman. ‘‘We’re late already, and 
a little more’]] put us on the express’s 
time. Shouldn’t want it to smash into 
us with those twenty tons of dynamite 
only two cars ahead of the buggy.’’ 

Day snatched up a couple of fusees, 
seized his two lanterns,—one red, the 
other white, with torpedoes clamped on 
their frames,—jumped to the ground 
and ran west. From the platform 
Bingham and the middle man, Ed 
Kelsey, saw his lights disappear in 
the thick smoke. . 

Presently two short whistles came 
from the engine; the train was about 
to start once more. 

‘*Good!’? Bingham exclaimed. ‘‘I’ll 
be mighty glad to get out of this gloomy 
hole. Marsh’ll have to walk an extra 
half mile, but that won’t hurt him 
any.”’ 

The freight started jerkily and moved 
afew yards. Suddenly—yank, bang— 
the brakes went to emergency! The 
train stopped. Bingham’s voice showed 
his dismay. 

‘There goes a coupling! Run ahead, 
Kelsey, and see what’s the trouble.’’ 

With lantern, spare hose and alliga- 
tor wrench, Kelsey hurried forward. 

““Can’t do anything!’’ he shouted 
back, after a moment or two of inves- 
tigation. ‘‘End of drawbar on front 
of eighth car ahead has pulled out and 
dropped down. Train pipe’s broken.’’ 

The conductor groaned. The train had 
broken in two, and Bingham knew that in the 
black, smoke-filled tunnel it would be almost 
impossible to make a coupling with the emer- 
gency chains. The engineer, thirty cars 
ahead, would be unable to see the lantern 
signals, and could only guess at the distance he 
must back the forward section. 

‘Close the angle cock on the next car,” 
Bingham ordered, ‘‘then go ahead and tell 
Sterritt to pull out the front section, put it on 
a siding, and back in again for us.’’ 

The dancing blur of Kelsey’s lantern van- 
ished. Before long the grind of wheels told 
that the rest of the train was rolling out. 
Presently all grew still again. 

As Bingham stood on the rear platform in 
the damp, smoky air that was faintly illumined 
by the red glow of the side lights, he listened 
inxiously. His responsibility for the dyna- 
‘nite that filled the third car from the caboose 
was heavy uponhim. He looked at his watch; 
ie was now on the time of the express. 

A low murmur came to him. He listened 
ntently. Was it the express? No, the sound 
came from the east; it was Freight 93, bound 
vest under its own steam. Soon it was thun- 
Jering by, belching smoke like a young volcano. 
'ts rear lights disappeared; its roar grew 
‘ainter and fainter. 

Why did its rumble not die out? Uneasy 
and apprehensive, the conductor listened. 
ouder and louder still, the echoes rolled 
arough the tunnel. The express was coming 
iast on the down grade! Why did it not stop? 
Where were the electric signals, the flagman’s 
‘anterns, torpedoes and fusees? Bingham’s 
knees shook. 

The rumble deepened to a roar. Nearer 

«nd nearer, louder and louder. It had passed 
the signals; it had passed Day. Something 
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had happened. In a few seconds the express 
would crash into the rear of the train, and 
the dynamite was only two cars away! 
Bingham shouted hoarsely. Wrenching up 
a fusee that was stuck by its sharp iron point 
into the platform, he tore off the cap and 
scratched the primer on the rough paper. Up 
burst a sputter of flame. With all his might 
he hurled the torch back toward the approach- 
ing sound, just as the triangle of three white 
lights on the front of the electric engine flashed 
through the thick smoke. The conductor had 
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“WRECK IN THE TUNNEL,” 








HE GASPED TO BINNIE, THE OPERATOR. 


across the track, he stopped the flyer ten yards 
from the entrance of the tunnel. 

Soon he was stumbling up the steps to the 
switch tower. 

‘*Wreck in the tunnel !’’ he gasped to Binnie, 
the operator. ‘‘Phone the west end to hold 
everything. Have the current shut off. Tell 
’em at the shaft house to reverse the fan, so 
as to drive the smoke out. There’sa trainload 
of people inside, and they’ve got to go back 
four miles to the West Portal. They’ll suffo- 
cate if the smoke from that fire is sucked in 
toward the central shaft.’’ 

Wasting no more time in the switch tower, 
Bingham ran up the yard to the head of his 
train. He had noticed a string of empty flat 
cars on a siding, and his plan was already 
formed. 

‘*Come on, Gran!’’ he shouted to Sterritt, 
his engineer. ‘‘Haul these cars off the line, 
and leave ’em on Track Three. Couple on to 
a few of those flats,—we can’t let the engine 
get too close to the fire,—and be ready to push 
’em back into the tunnel. Lively! We haven’t 
a second to waste!’’ 

News of the burning wreck spread rapidly ; 
and Bingham was soon surrounded by a group 
of conductors, brakemen and section men. 

‘*What are you going to do?’’ asked some 
one. 

**Do?’’ cried Bingham. ‘‘I’m going to pull 
out that dynamite before it gets atire. It’d 
blow the daylights out of the tunnel. Besides, 
there may be men pinned under that wreck.’’ 

Soberly the group exchanged glances. Some 
of the men shook their heads. 

‘*I’m with you, Luke,’’ volunteered Kelsey. 





“ PHONE THE 


WEST END TO HOLD EVERYTHING.” 


done everything a man could do, and now he 
had a right to think of his own life. Witha 
yell of horror he leaped to the other track. 

As his feet struck the ties, he threw one 
glance over his shoulder, and saw two figures 
that were silhouetted against the smoke in the 
red glare of the burning fusee spring suddenly 
out from the door of the electric engine. Then 
he ran east into the blackness, past the twenty 
tons of destruction in the dynamite car. 

Behind came a splintering, grinding crash 
as the heavy engine plunged headlong into the 
caboose. 


Bingham ran blindly on for twenty or thirty 
yards; then he stopped. The echoes of the 
crash had died away; the dynamite had not 
exploded. He knew that the immediate danger 
had passed, and he thought that he heard faint 
cries, and started back toward the wreck. 

Soon his path was blocked by a mass of 
wreckage that choked the tunnel from wall to 
wall. Beyond, the smoke was reddened by 
the burning fusee. Held by their brakes, the 
nine cars had not turned a wheel at the impact 
of the charging engine. The caboose had 
been demolished. The big furniture car right 
ahead had been lifted off the track, flung 
diagonally across the tunnel, and split open. 
What had happened to the other train Bingham 
could only guess. 

He heard a crackling. Tongues of flame 
were licking the ruins. Hot coals from the 
buggy stove had started a fire,and the excelsior- 
packed furniture was already ablaze. Close 
ahead was the dynamite. 

Bingham’s heart leaped. He suddenly re- 
membered that the westbound flyer was due in 
ten minutes. Turning, he raced for the portal. 

Breathless and almost blinded, he burst out 
into the daylight just in time. Tearing off his 
blue drilling jumper and waving it frantically 





‘*All right, old man. It’s our train, and 
we’ll save what we can of it. Geta chain and 
hammer from the yard master. We'll need a 
lantern apiece, too, and a riding hose. ’’ 

The smoke that now poured from the mouth 
of the tunnel showed that the fan had been 
reversed. Impatiently Bingham waited for 
his engineer. At last Sterritt backed down 
the flat cars. 

Kelsey had got a ten-foot chain, with a large 
ring on one end and a double-pointed hook on 
the other. Passing the hook through the ring, 
he pulled the noose up tight round the coupler 
on the rear end of the last fat. Meanwhile the 
conductor had taken the riding hose—a long 
iron tube with a coupler on one end and a 
valve on the other—and had attached it to the 
air pipe. Tossing the sledge on the car, the 
two trainmen clambered aboard with lighted 
lanterns and crouched on the rear end. 

The portal was belching smoke in great 
volumes. Even outside, the waves of heat 
were already perceptible. Bingham signaled 
to Sterritt, and the train began to back into 
the tunnel. 

It had gone only a few rods when daylight 
disappeared. The light of their lanterns flick- 
ered dimly on the smoke as it rolled past them. 
Blacker, thicker, hotter it grew. Breathing 
became more difficult. It was a race for the 
dynamite between them and the flames. 

The stalled cars must be near. Bingham 
turned the valve of the riding hose and, set- 
ting the brakes slightly, signaled to Sterritt 
to slow down. Their speed diminished. 

A faint glow lighted the billowing clouds; 
above the rumble of wheels rose the crackle 
of flames. 

‘*Watch sharp, Ed!’’ ordered the conductor, 
with his fingers on the valve. 

The square black end of a car appeared 
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suddenly through the murk. Kelsey gave a 
warning shout. Bingham opened the valve 
quickly, and they jolted to a sudden stop 
against the car with the broken drawbar. 

The two men sprang to the ground. The 
tunnel was as hot as a furnace, the smoke was 
suffocating. Bingham swung his lantern be- 
tween the cars. 

‘“*No use fooling with that broken sill! 
Crawl underneath, pass your chain round the 
axle, strain it up and hook it back as far as 
you can. I’ll do the rest.’’ 

Kelsey squeezed under the broken drawbar. 
Bingham started toward the wreck. As he 
went, he ‘‘bled’’ each car; he pulled out the 
little steel rod that opened the release valve, 
and held it until the dying hiss told him that 
the air was out of the auxiliary reservoir and 
that the brakes were off. 

Brighter and redder grew the glare ahead, 
hotter and hotter the air. As the temperature 
rose, the smoke thinned below; but along the 
roof it ran back toward the portal in a thick, 
sooty current: 

Five cars lay behind; now came the dyna- 
mite car. The conductor ‘‘bled’’ it. Darting 
past the red-lettered danger tag, which was 
already curling in the heat, he saw that the 
next car—the one in front of the demolished 
and burning furniture car—had its four rear 
wheels off the track. He would have to 
uncouple it. He seized the lever that operated 
the automatic coupler and gave a quick up- 
ward pull. The pin did not stir. In the 
collision the coupler had been jammed and 
would not work. 

Bingham pulled harder, and again harder 
still. Snap went the small, rusted 
chain! The coupling pin was hope- 
lessly bound. 

The other end of the car was burning. 
Soon the heat would drive him back. 
Whatever he was to do he must do 
quickly. 

Stooping low, he ran back to the 
flat car and seized the hammer on the 
end of it. His foot struck the alligator 
wrench that Kelsey had left on the 
ground after the train had pulled 
apart. Bingham picked it up. 


**Come on, Ed! Here’sa job that'll 
need us both!’’ 

Soon they were bending over the 
coupler. 


‘*Tf we can only knock out the 
knuckle pin, everything’ll pull apart. 
Take this hammer !’’ 

A few taps with the wrench disposed 
of the split key that ran crosswise 
through the foot of the vertical pin 
on which the curved ‘‘knuckle’’ of 
the coupler turned. Bingham set the 
handle of the wrench under the bottom 
of the pin, and Kelsey began to pound 
it up with his sledge. The badly 
rusted pin went slow and hard. 

Over their heads leaped the flames, 
and blistered their hands and faces. 
The dynamite car would soon be on 
fire, too. The heat was terrific. Bing- 
ham’s head seemed bursting; he could 
not endure much more. 

Clang! Clang! Slowly the pin rose. 

‘*Harder, Ed!’’ groaned the con- 
ductor ; and Kelsey sent home his blows 
with the energy of despair. If they 
failed now, nothing could prevent the 
explosion. 

The head of the pin was six inches 
above the knuckle. A sheet of flame burst 
from the burning end of the car. Man could 
stand no more. Dropping their tools, the two 
started back. Kelsey caught the conductor’s 
shoulder, and pointed. The dynamite car was 
on fire above their heads! 

They staggered back to the flat and climbed 
aboard. Bingham turned the valve of the 
riding hose twice—the signal he had agreed 
upon with Sterritt. 

The engine whistled, and the train began to 
move. The chain grated taut round the axle 
under the broken sill. They hearda grinding, 
six cars back, as the coupler pulled apart ; then 
a clang, as the knuckle fell. With his blis- 
tered hand Bingham slapped Kelsey savagely 
and joyously on the shoulder. Free at last, 
the train with the burning dynamite car at 
the end of it began to roil slowly out of the 
tannel. 

Once outside, the dynamite was quickly 
shifted to the extreme end of the yard and 
the flames put out by means of hand extin- 
guishers. 

Before long a telephone message from the 
West Portal toid that the express had discon- 
nected itself from the wrecked electric engine, 
and had backed safely out under its own steam. 
No lives had been lost. As Day, the flagman 
of 68, had hurried back with his torpedoes and 
fusees he had become dizzy and sick from the 
smoke, had stubbed his toe, fallen and struck 
his head on a rail. Half-stunned, he had 
rolled between the two tracks, and had not 
recovered until it was too late for him to stop 
the express. That train had run past -the 
electric signals in the unusually dense smoke 
and plunged into the rear of the freight. 

It took two days for the fire to burn itself out 
and the tunnel to cool, but at the end of the 
week trains were running through as usual. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


EFORE you can sit back and wait for 
your ship to come in, you must launch it 
and load it. 


Responsibility is Spur or Bridle; 
It drives the Vigorous, but checks the Idle. 


po pee bingy a boy thinks he has secured a 
position when he has only got a job. 
Securing it means nailing it down. 


NE of the sorriest of spectacles is the 

anger of two persons who have got into 
an argument over something that neither of 
them knows anything about. 


HEN two horses pull unevenly on a load, 

which horse carries the larger part of 
the burden, the one that is a little ahead or the 
one that is somewhat behind? The experts of 
the Minnesota Agricultural College have upset 
a@ common belief by proving that it is the horse 
that lags behind. The experiments showed 
that, if the load is a ton, the horse that keeps 
its end of the evener eight inches ahead of the 
other end pulls only 988 pounds, whereas the 
slower horse pulls 1012 pounds. 


ATERING to the appetites of the animals 
in a large zoological park is as difficult a 
task as trying to satisfy the whims of a houseful 
of summer boarders. One collection of four 
hundred and fifty specimens requires more 
than a hundred different kinds of food, includ- 
ing hay, grain, meat and fish, dog biscuit, 
oyster shells, cod-liver oil, many kinds of veg- 
etables, milk, sugar, rice and seasonable fruit. 
The ice chest is as important as it is in a 
summer hotel. Certain animals insist on an 
early breakfast ; others will not eat until later. 
Some are as fussy about their baths as an 
Englishman. 
PLEASANT incident will follow the 
reopening of the Panama Canal to large 
vessels. Half a century ago, when the epoch- 
making battle between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac was over, President Lincoln sum- 
moned the crew of the Monitor to Washington. 
He thanked them for what they had done, 
and told them that, if any one of them ever 
wanted a favor, he need only to ask it. The 
oldest living member of the crew is John Dris- 
coll of Hampton, Virginia. Having waited 
fifty years to ask his favor, he now makes the 
modest request that he be allowed to go through 
the canal on a battleship. The first one that 
makes the trip will carry him. 


R nineteen years a man has been working 

so industriously in a New York insurance 
office and living so frugally that among his 
associates he has earned the contemptuous 
name of ‘‘tight-wad.’’ It was only by acci- 
dent that they learned the other day what has 
been driving him. His father was the treasurer 
of an important county in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. When he died his accounts were found 
to be more than five thousand dollars short. 
The son came to the States and went to work 
for the insurance company. Recently he offered 
to the county the sum of ten thousand dollars, 
the savings of his lifetime of hard work, on 
condition that all reference to his father’s 
remissness be blotted from the records, and the 
offer was accepted. ‘‘A good name is rather 
to be chosen than great riches.’’ 


ANY others besides sculptors have a keen 

interest in the plan to transform Stone 
Mountain, sixteen miles from Atlanta, Georgia, 
into a stupendous monument to the Confed- 
eracy. The face of the mountain is said to 
be the largest single piece of granite in the 
world. For a thousand feet upward and for 
two miles along the mountain front there is 
not a fissure to interfere with the work. It is 
proposed to carve groups of heroic figures of 
Southern leaders, and above them an army, 
in divisions of cavalry, artillery and infantry, 
winding to the top of the mountain. Below 
the groups there will be an immense colonnade 
of thirteen columns, and behind the columns, 
excavated from the heart of the granite mass, 
a memorial hall, about a hundred feet by 





sixty, for the use of the Daughters of the 
Confederacy. Round the mountain will be a 
park of eighty acres. It is an ambitious plan, 
but the obstacles are not insurmountable. 
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ISSUES OF THE ELECTION. 


\V a will be the next President of the 
United States? What is going to be 
the ‘‘paramount issue’’ in the next 

campaign? No one can answer either ques- 
tion with confidence. At present it seems 
probable that the point upon which parties 
will divide will have no reference to any one 
of the great issues of the past—state rights, 
the tariff, free silver, ‘‘imperialism’’—but will 
spring out of the great war, and will concern 
our relation to one of the belligerent groups, 
or to both of them. 

To be sure, the choice of delegates to the 
national conventions is proceeding without any 
suggestion in either of the two great parties 
that the selection turns upon matters that have 
to do with the war. No candidate for a seat 
in either convention announces himself as pro- 
German or pro-Ally, or as favoring or opposing 
‘preparedness, ’’ or as for or against warning 
Americans not to travel on armed merchant- 
men. 

Nevertheless, all those questions are in the 
air; every candidate for either convention 
probably has his own opinion on them; and 
when the conventions meet there will be dele- 
gates who will demand that the party take 
ground upon them in the platform. Should 
that occur, the usual custom will prevail. The 
party leaders will seek language to please one 
side without too seriously offending the other 
side. Yet one of the platforms will be more 
decidedly in favor of upholding American 
rights at all hazards than the other; and one 
candidate for President will be more stiffly 
insistent upon those rights than the other. It 
must be so, and yet no one can say now 
which party will take the stronger position; 
and since, on the Republican side at least, the 
choice of a candidate is wholly undetermined, 
no one can guess with confidence which of 
them will be the more inclined to magnify the 
demands of national honor and which the more 
determined to have peace at all hazards. 

In the event of such a difference between the 
two parties, we shall not see either party 
crumbling and decaying, for both views are 
widely held by patriotic citizens. But we 
shall see an extraordinary shifting of party 
relations. Pro-Allies will not vote for a can- 
didate who would yield on the subject of the 
rights of Americans on the high seas. Pro- 
Germans will not support a candidate who has 
openly denounced the conduct of Germany 
toward Belgium. Men who think it our duty 
to engage in the war, and those who regard 
an increase of the army and navy as the first 
step toward militarism, are sure to be on oppo- 
site sides in the election. Patriotic as every 
one of them may be, they look at the great 
questions of the day from different angles. 

The paramount issue has not yet appeared. 
Apparently the parties are laying plans to-day 
as if the contest were to be fought on questions 
that date back ten, fifty or a hundred years. 
But it will be wise for us to keep our eyes 
open to what is happening across the water, 
for the war in Europe is raising some of the 
most critical problems that Americans have 
been called upon to solve. 


® © 


THE “‘ORPHELINAT DES ARMEES.” 


HAT happens to the families of those 

V V who are killed in the war—the fami- 

lies that have been wholly dependent 
on the soldier husband and father? In France, 
the government allows twenty-five cents a day 
for a mother and ten cents for each child. 
The aid must be supplemented by other help. 
To provide that additional support the society 
of the Orphelinat des Armées (Fatherless 
Children of France) has been formed. 

The society tries to keep the children with 
their mothers, or, if the mother is dead, 
to place them in the homes of relatives or 
friends, where they can still have the family 
life. The work is carried out by a central 
committee with headquarters in Paris, and by 
local committees in every town and village. 
The committees inquire into the circum- 
stances of the fatherless children in each 
district, and besides granting small sums of 
money, where the state allowance is insuffi- 
cient, they act as guardian. That means that 
they follow each child’s work at school, and 
start and direct the child in the career for 
which it seems best fitted. 

The work of the society is constructive work 
of the highest kind, and the success of it. will 





mean much for the future of France. That 
depends entirely on the ability of the society 
to raise the necessary funds. 

There are now in France nearly two hun- 
dred thousand children orphaned by the war. 
It is estimated that before the war ends there 
will be no less than three hundred thousand. 
Of all the benevolences and charities that have 
issued from the war, not the least appealing 
is that of the Orphelinat des Armées. 


& & 


THE SOCIAL WORLD OF 
CHILDREN. 


N many American towns societies have 
been formed that—although wholly discon- 
nected—have the same object in view. 

They are known by various names,— the 
‘*Parents’ League,’’ the ‘‘Simplicity League, ’’ 
the ‘Teachers’ Alliance,’’—and they are all 
striving to hold back children from social 
pleasures unfitted for their years. The frank 
avowal of American mothers that they cannot 
refuse to let their boys and girls go to dances 
and theatre parties and late dinners, unless 
other American mothers will stand by them 
and help to banish those frivolities, proves the 
dominance of youth, the amiable weakness of 
maturity. An aggrieved child is something 
that no American household can long endure; 
and there is no grievance so bitter to the 
childish heart as being deprived of privileges 
that other children are permitted to enjoy. 
Therefore parents, recognizing their individual 
helplessness, have banded together to make life 
simpler and more wholesome for the young; 
and they have sought the aid of teachers in 
their work. 

In no country except ours would such a con- 
certed movement be necessary; in no country 
except ours are children entertained after the 
fashion of grown-up people. Years ago the 
wife ofan American diplomat in Rome allowed 
her two little girls to appear at her evening 
receptions and to dance merrily until mid- 
night. They were pretty little girls and made 
a decorative feature of their mother’s drawing- 
room; but if they had been red Indians in 
beads and blankets they could not have seemed 
less civilized to the Roman ladies, whose chil- 
dren were in bed, and who could not conceive 
of childhood so carelessly guarded, so unshel- 
tered from all that robs it of its bloom. 

The late hours and extravagant entertain- 
ments that American parents are now trying 
to suppress are as remote from the democratic 
simplicity that is the ideal of America as they 
are remote’from the established social order 
that is the creation of Europe. There is 
something crude in the sight of children 
aping the frivolities of grown-up people. 
There is something painful and vulgar in 
their too early acquaintance with standards 
of wealth and fashion. The printing of their 
photographs in the papers is bad enough; but 
when such pictures are entitled, ‘‘Infant Heirs 
of Millions at Palm Beach,’’ ‘‘ Youthful 
Aristocrats at Dog Show,’’ ‘‘Future Finan- 
ciers Skating in Central Park,’’ they offend 
the good taste of the nation. 

A few months ago a pretty, old-fashioned 
fairy play was given in a large Eastern city,and 
@ great many little boys and girls were taken 
to see it. Commenting on the aristocratic 
character of the audience, a morning paper 
gave us the comforting assurance that the way 
in which these ‘‘future bankers and cotillion 
leaders’’ had cheered the performance ‘‘proved 
beyond all doubt that at heart they were no 
different from the usual run of children. ’’ 

Shades of Franklin, of Jefferson, of Lincoln! 
Have we, then, two ‘‘runs’’ of children in the 
United States—the usual and the unusual— 
and what is the line of demarcation between 


them? 
® & 


THE BATTLE OF VERDUN. 


N this strange war, armies, artillery, battle 
| lines, bloodshed and the expenditure of 

money are magnified to almost incredible 
proportions. The battles are on an extrava- 
gant scale; they are no longer battles, but 
campaigns. ‘‘Offensives’’ is the word that 
military writers prefer to use in speaking of 
them. 

The great German thrust at Verdun is one 
of the most determined and bloody of these 
offensives. It began at a time when the diffi- 
culties of weather forbade activity almost 
everywhere else, and therefore made a concen- 
tration of strength at Verdun possible. At 
the moment of writing it has lasted for a 
month. There were repeated attacks in force 
on the front and flank of the French defensive 
positions round the fortress, and it is not yet 
certain that the last of the attacks has been 





delivered and repulsed. How many men were 
engaged and what the casualties were we can 
only guess. The French believe the Germans 
have lost two hundred thousand men; the 
Germans put the French loss at a hundred 
and fifty thousand. The figures are probably 
excessive, but they may not be greatly so. 

The German general staff must have ordered 
the attack on Verdun because it found that the 
victories in the Balkans had not seriously 
weakened the cohesion or the military power 
of England, France or Russia, and because it 
desired to forestall the Allied attack, which 
everyone has expected to take place this 
spring. If the Germans could have captured 
Verdun they would have broken the French 
line at its strongest part; Paris need not have 
fallen in consequence, but the prestige of the 
Allies would have received a severe blow, and 
Germany would have still further strength- 
ened the position it hopes to occupy when 
peace comes to be considered. 

The great assault won from the French a 
good many square miles of territory north and 
east of the fortress, but it was rolled back 
again and again from the critical positions on 
the heights of the Meuse, and after four weeks 
of fighting may fairly be said to have achieved 
nothing worth the lives that it has cost. 

The fighting at Verdun illustrates afresh the 
difficulty of forcing any military decision in 
the west. It*is true that trenches can be 
blown to pieces by artillery and taken by 
gallant infantry charges, but the technique of 
defense is so well worked out that there are 
always other trenches in the rear, and the 
slaughter of the attacking infantry is so great 
that neither side can afford to sustain an attack 
on a line long enough to make the result at all 
decisive. We do not expect the Germans to 
give up making desperate assaults like that at 
Verdun; we do not believe the Allies will fail 
to try their hand also at another great offen- 
sive. But we do not expect either to break 


through the opposing line unless events else- 
where have destroyed the enemy’s morale or 
obliged him to weaken his defenses by with- 
drawing thousands of men for other service. 
Of such conditions there is at present no indi- 
cation. 


& & 
HENRY JAMES. 


LTHOUGH Henry James died a British 

A subject, it is as an American man of 

letters that he achieved his fame—and 

this notwithstanding the fact that for many 
years he had made his home in England. 

He was an enormously prolific author; the 
bulk of his writings far exceeds that of any 
other American author of the first rank, with 
the possible exception of Mr. Howells. A less 
enviable distinction was his; for although he 
was the most copious producer, he was also 
unquestionably the least read American author 
of high reputation. Yet his fame was great; 
Many a person who never opened one of his 
books derived an impression of his work from 
parodies and the gibes of newspaper para- 
graphers. Some of his earlier works achieved 
a limited popularity: ‘‘Daisy Miller,’’ ‘‘ The 
Portrait of a Lady’’ and ‘Roderick Hudson’’ 
passed through the successive editions that are 
supposed to mean success; but in the last 
quarter of a century his volumes, although 
regularly forthcoming and eagerly expected by 
a few who were not repelled by the peculiar 
turn of his genius, were unknown except by 
name to the general public. 

There is a saying about Henry James and 
his brother William: ‘‘William James’s psy- 
chology is the work of a novelist, and Henry 
James’s novels are the work of a psycholo- 
gist.’ The characterization is inexact, of 
course, but there is an element of truth in it. 
Henry James’s novels are excursions into the 
realm of impression and reflection rather than 
that of action. They are removed, most of 
them, one degree from the realities of common 
life, in that they concern themselves very 
largely with characters whose material well- 
being: is happily provided for; the interplay 
of the resentments, likings, loves and vices of 
well-to-do, sophisticated members of society 
forms the theme. If sordidness enters the 
story, it is not that of setting, but of soul. 
And as Mr. James came more and more in his 
later works to deal with the affairs beneath 
the surface of people whose surfaces were 
highly polished and therefore difficuJt to pene- 
trate, so his literary style grew more obscure, 
involved and qualifying, and by so much the 
more discouraging to the single-minded reader 
whose idea is to get ahead with the business as 
directly as possible. Only those content to 
loiter by the way were repaid; for scattered 
profusely through all his burdened and com- 
plex pages are wise observations, satisfying 
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glimpses, passages of humor and beauty and 
charm. You can bathe luxuriously in his 
‘books as in a perfumed spray, but you cannot 
race through them in breathless excitement. 

One of the last things that he wrote was a 
description of the arrival of some Belgian 
refugees in the village where he was living. 
Among the paragraphs of groping, incoherent 
delivery occur such bursts of moving vividness 
and pathos as come only to the writer who is 
richly inspired and greatly endowed. 

Whether Henry James is buried in West- 
minster Abbey or whether his grave is to be 
in Sleepy Hollow, near those of Emerson and 
Thoreau, America will remember him with 
pride as a son, and not deal harshly with him 
as an expatriate. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


NGRESS.—On March 16th, the House 

passed the bill repealing the clause of the 
tariff law that admits sugar free of duty; 
the vote was 346 to 14. On the same day the 
Senate passed the bill that’ appropriated 
$2,065,000 to equip the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard to build battleships. ——The House had 
the Hay army-reorganization bill under discus- 
sion, and defeated all amendments to increase 
the size of the regular army beyond the 140,000 
provided for in the Hay bill. The Senate 
passed the Tillman bill for the establishment 
of a government armor-plate factory. 
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EXICO. — The punitive expedition in 

pursuit of Francisco Villa left the United 
States frontier in two columns, one commanded 
by General Pershing and the other by Colonel 
Dodd. The troops moved with great rapidity 
due south, on the trail of Villa, who was 
heading for the broken country of the Lake 
Babicora region, among the Sierra Madre 
Mountains, one hundred and fifty miles from 
the United States border. On March 20th, it 
was reported that he had reached Namiquipa 
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UNITED STATES TROOPS ON THE MEXICAN 
BORDER. 


and was already engaged with the Carranza 
_ garrison of that town, which blocked his way. 
General Gutierrez, the Carranza commander, 
declared that his troops occupied all the passes 
across the Sierra Madres, and that it would 
be impossible for Villa to make his way into 
Sonora. The American soldiers were ex- 
pected to prevent his escape to the north. 
The next day the telegraph line was cut 
somewhere south of the border, and no further 
news from General Pershing’s command could 
be had. ——There were fears that the Mexican 
troops might not codperate willingly with the 
United States soldiers, and on March 22d 
these apprehensions were in part justified by 
the news that General Herrera, until recently 
governor of Chihuahua, had declared war 
against the United States, and with two thou- 
sand men had gone to join Villa. 
& 


UBMARINE WARFARE. —On March 

17th, the State Department made public 
the German memorandum of February 10th, 
in which it was announced that submarines 
would attack all armed enemy merchantmen 
without warning. The memorandum defended 
that policy by instancing cases where mer- 
chantmen had fired on German and Austrian 
submarines, and included what purport to be 
instructions issued by the British Admiralty 
to merehant captains. These instructions 
authorize merchant ships to use their defensive 
armament if enemy submarines pursue them 
or approach within eight hundred yards with 
apparently hostile intentions. 

® 


a. —A dispatch from Rome de- 
clares that Prince William of Wied has 
been declared Mpret of Albania at Durazzo. 
Prince William was set upon the throne of 
Albania in 1914, but abandoned the country 
just before the war broke out. His reinstate- 
ment means that for the present no change is 
to be made in the political status of Albania. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


(From March 16th to March 22d.) 


_ The fourth week of the great battle at 
Verdun. During the first days there was a 
vessation of infantry assaults all along the line, 
ilthough the artillery remained active, but 
‘ater the Germans launched fresh assaults on 
‘he French positions on both sides of the 





} government’s motion to adjourn. 


Meuse. On the east bank five fierce attacks 
were directed at the fort of Vaux, next east 
of Douaumont. They were supported by 
heavy reinforcements, but the French com- 
muniqués declare that they were all repulsed, 
and Berlin does not deny the fact. 

West of the Meuse the assaults were quite 
as desperate. The Germans gained a foothold 
on the hill of Le Mort Homme. Berlin re- 
ported that the Germans had taken and held 
the entire hill; Paris did not admit it. On 
March 21st, fresh German attacks were directed 
still farther west at Avocourt and Malancourt. 
A pronounced success here would threaten the 
important railway from Reims to Verdun. 
Several French positions along the front were 
taken and severe fighting was in progress as 
this record closed. 

Simultaneously word came of a new Russian 
offensive movement in the region east and 
northeast of Vilna, near Lake Narocz. The 
Russians attacked over a front seventy miles 
long. Berlin reported that the attacks had 
been repulsed with great loss. The Russians 
were more successful in Galicia, where they 
drove the Austrians out of a strong position at 
Uscieezko on the river Dniester. That victory 
threatens the Austrians’ hold on_ Czernowitz 
and the Bukowina. Success in this region is 
sought by Russia with the view of encourag- 
ing Roumania to enter the war on the side of 
the Allies. 

In Asia, the victories in the direction of Lake 
Van having made the Russian flank secure, 
the main army, under command of General 
Judenich, pressed forward toward Erzingan, 
the next important town on the road to Con- 
stantinople. At Mamakhatun the Turks offered 
resistance; but they were driven back in a 
lively battle, and the. Russian advance pushed 
forward across the hill to within forty miles 
of Erzingan. From Erzingan the Russians 
can threaten very seriously the line from An- 
gora and Sivas to Diarbekr and Mosul, which 
is one of the most important lines of communi- 
cation between Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. 

Petrograd also reported that Russian troops 
had occupied Ispahan, the ancient capital of | 
Persia. | 

Attacks and counter-attacks were reported | 
from several points on the Italo-Austrian line, | 
but no serious battles. 





The submarines were active and several | ‘ 


British vessels were sunk. The greatest sen- | |] 
sation was caused by the destruction of the | F 


Dutch steamer Tubantia, bound from Amster- | 
dam to Buenos Aires. She was sunk not far | 


pega 


from the Hook of Holland; according to the © 


testimony of her officers, by a torpedo. 


All| § 


except four of the passengers and crew were | [> 
saved by craft that came to her aid. A few) |) 
days later the Dutch steamer Palembang was | 


torpedoed in the Thames estuary. 


The loss of these two vessels aroused a great | [7 


deal of anger in Holland, where it was assumed | 
that German submarines were responsible. | 
Berlin hastened to deny that any German 
submarine had caused the disaster to the | 
Tubantia, and suggested that the explosion 
was caused by a drifting mine or else by a 
British torpedo. The British Admiralty was 
no less prompt in denying that any British 
submarine was guilty of the attack.——The 
French torpedo boat Renaudin was sunk in 
the Adriatic by a submarine, with a loss of 
forty-seven lives. 

The week was full of activity in the air. 
On March 18th, a French aéroplane squadron 
attacked Miilhausen in Alsace and bombarded 
the aviation camp near by. A German air 
squadron rose to give battle. Nearly fifty 
planes were engaged, and seven—four French 
and three German—are said to have been 
destroyed. The French airmen also raided 
Metz, the fortress in German Lorraine, and 
the Germans dropped bombs on the railway 
line south of Verdun and near Dijon. 

A Zeppelin bombarded the Allied positions 


near Saloniki on March 18th. On March) 


19th, four German seaplanes flew over the coast | 
of Kent, bombed Dover and surrounding towns, 
and killed nine people. One of the planes 
was pursued and brought down, according to | 
the statement from London. The next day 
British and French aéroplanes raided the | 
German submarine and seaplane base at Zee- 
brugge, in Flanders, and dropped a number | 
of explosive bombs. 

On March 16th, it was announced that 
Admiral von Tirpitz, the head of the German | 
navy, had resigned and was succeeded by 
Admiral Capelle. Ill health was given as the 
reason for his retirement, but it is generally 
believed that political differences over the con- 
duct or the consequences of the submarine 
campaign had much to do with his decision. 
On the next day the resignation of General 
Gallieni, the French minister of war, was an- 
nounced. General Roque succeeded him. 

Berlin reported that Enver Pasha had re- 
turned in good health to Constantinople. 

The proposal to call up the younger classes 
of married men to join the British army has 
aroused a good deal of feeling among those 
who think that the conscription of unmarried 
men should first be carried out more rigorously. 
The matter was discussed in the House of 
Commons, and the opponents of the ministry’s 
course came within six votes of defeating the 
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“Close investigation 
Will prove this Campbell ‘kind’ 
A most efficient ration 
For your body and your mind.” 


And no wonder it’s so good. 


No wonder that this tasty soup is so 
helpful in promoting all-around strength 
and vitality. 

You find some of the most important 
elements both for body-building and 
brain-building in 


Campbell's Ox Tail Soup 


Carefully selected ox tails are the basis 
of this delightful soup. The sliced joints— 
full of meaty nourishment—together with 
carrots, yellow tumips, celery, barley, and 
other vegetables, are combined in a sa- 
vory whole-tomato purée. And we add 
a dash of our imported Spanish sherry 
to give the final touch of zest to this 
palatable combination. 

A rich, substantial, full-bodied soup 
which you are bound to enjoy. 

“Soups properly prepared,” as a great 
editor recently said—referring to 
Campbell’s Soups—‘‘are the most valu- 
able and important factor in digestion. 
And your digestion makes you what you are!”’ 

Why not have your grocer send you 
some of this wholesome Campbell 
“kind,” and begin its regular use today ? 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
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GARDEN THOUGHTS 
By Abbie Farwell Brown 


OME of us are roses, 
Some of us are weeds; 
All of us began in night, 
Ugly little seeds. 


Some are gay and flaunting, 
Some are pale and shy; 

All of us have roots in earth, 
Faces to the sky. 


Some give joy in living, 
Some give fragrance, dead ; 
Thorns and spines and ugliness 
May yield balm or bread. 


Twisted, seared and stunted, 
Radiant, sweet and glad, 

Who shall say that one is “‘good,” 
And another “bad’’? 


e & 
WHY HE PAID. 


N old New England town was celebrating 
the anniversary of its founding. Scores 
of its natives had come home from dis- 
tant places, among whom was a man 
who had won eminence and wealth in 
Chicago. His home-coming was a little 

expensive. The committee of arrangements asked 
for a check and gotit. The ladies called and asked 
him to contribute to the decorations. He found 
that he was expected to pay for a box at the 
pageant, and he actually paid for three. He con- 
tributed to a fund to erect a monument to the 
founders of the town. Wherever he turned there 
stood some one with an outstretched palm. One 
day the committee that had in charge the repair 
of the meetinghouse came to him. 

“Well, gentlemen, how much do you want?” he 
asked. 

“Well, the old house was in bad repair; we have 
put on a newroof and straightened the steeple 
and fixed up the horse sheds. We raised what 
money we could, but we’re three hundred dollars 
short.” 

“How much of that do you want me to pay?” 

“Oh, anything you like.” 

‘Well, how much? Ahundred? Two hundred? 
All of it?” 

They thought he spoke rather sharply. 

“Oh, a hundred dollars would be a very liberal 
contribution.” 4 

“Where do you expect to get the rest?” 

“We thought we might get it from other former 
inhabitants, but most of them do not seem to have 
any interest in the old church.” 

“Well, suppose I give half of it, would that do?” 

“We should feel very grateful.” 

“You’ve no occasion to be grateful. You’re not 
asking for money for yourselves. I still pay the 
rent on my father’s old pew; what is it I pay—a 
hundred dollars a year? Isthatenough? Do you 
have a hard time to meet your bills?” 

“Yes, we do! We have not made all the repairs 
we hoped to make. The meetinghouse needs a 
new furnace, and we ought to redecorate the 
Sunday-school room.” 

“And that will cost five hundred dollars? Well, 
you may give me a share in that. For what you 
have done and what you want to do, put me down 
for anything up to three hundred. And if next 
year’s current expenses don’t come out all right, 
let me know and I’ll rent another pew. 

“Now, don’t begin to thank me. If you do, I 
shall suspect you are asking for your own benefit. 
I left this town a raw lad, and I have lived in the 
city many years. I’ve lived a clean and honest 
life, thank God; but if it had not been for the 
foundations laid here while I was a boy, if it had 
not been for what I got out of that little old meet- 
inghouse, I should have been a very different man. 
Sometimes I’ve come nearer to being one than 
anyone knows. I am a better man and a richer 
man and a wiser man by reason of what this little 
church did for me. Now, I’m paying back a part 
of what I owe.” 
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THE DAUGHTER - IN-LAW. 


OHN,” said Mrs. Butler, “I ought to be 
the happiest woman in the world at the 
prospect of having Rob and his little 
family coming to visit us. I am happy, 
of course, but somehow my feelings are 
dreadfully mixed!” 

“How’s that, Mary?” Mr. Butler’s voice showed 
a mild surprise. 

“T can’t wait to see little Allen, and Rob gets 
dearer to me every year. And you know, John, I 
think Rita is the best daughter-in-law anyone 
could ask for. She’s always been sweet to me, 
and yet I’ve been wishing in my heart that Rob 
would leave her at home.” 

“Well! well!’? murmured Mr. Butler, looking 
rather anxiously at his wife. 

“T feel like a monster,” his wife replied, “but 
when she was here before she did monopolize Rob 
so! She didn’t mean to, of course, but it seemed 
as if she were always teaching me ‘My son’s my 
sor till he gets him a wife.’ There wasn’t an hour 
the whole week they were here that I had Rob 
to myself.” 

Mrs. Butler’s lip quivered a little; John reached 
out and took her hand for a moment. 

“Now that they have the baby it’ll be worse 
than ever; there’ll be two to claim him! But I 
suppose mothers of sons have always had to go 
through it, and I oughtn’t to complain.” 

The next day they came—Rob, his pretty wife 
and the two-year-old son. Did Mrs. Butler imag- 
ine it, or was there an unusual tenderness and 
warmth in Rita’s greeting? 

They had come for a week, and what a happy 
week it was! Before the first day of the visit was 
gone, Mrs. Butler began to feel that her boy 
was hers again as he used to be before there were 
any wife and little son to call him theirs. 

“Somehow I see so much more of Rob than I 
did when they were here three years ago!”” Mrs. 
Butler said happily to her husband at the end of 
the fifth day. “It seems as if Rita had planned 
it now and then so I can have long talks alone with 
him! When we’re driving or out walking she 
falls back with little Allen and leaves Rob and me 
together. The other day when he wanted to take 
us to the concert, Rita said she believed she 
wouldn’t go that time. 

“But you know Allen’ll be safe as possible with 
Marty,’ says Rob. 

“‘Oh, I’m not worried about him,’ she said, 
= Pd rather just you and mother went this 
ime. 

“Then last evening, after we’d put little Allen to 
bed, she told me something Rob said about me 

















soon after they were married. Perhaps it’s fool- 
ish for me to tell it, John, but it was this: ‘the best 
mother who ever lived!’ John, I never expected 
to love a daughter-in-law as I love Rita!”’ 

“Well! well!” was all John said, but his eyes 
were very kind. 

“Did you have a good time?” Rob asked Rita 
as they were speeding home at the end of the 
week. 

“Very!” said the little wife. 

‘“‘T haven’t seen very much of you myself,” Rob 
said, “‘you’ve been taken up with so many things!” 

“You know I have you all the time, Rob,” she 
said, “and I wanted to make mother feel that she 
—she hadn’t lost you. I never half realized till I 
had Allen what it must be to—to have a daughter- 
in-law. Now I keep thinking how I shall feel 
when my son ‘gets him a wife’!” 

She pulled down the boy’s wee Russian blouse 
as she spoke and pressed him closer to her bosom. 

“So that was the reason!” The reason for what 
Rob did: not specify, but the smile with which he 
met his wife’s eyes was very tender. 
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AN ABSENT-MINDED CLERGYMAN. 


NE anecdote of absent-mindedness usually 
QO elicits another. A story of an absent-minded 
musician recently told by The Companion 
moves a woman reader to relate the rival claims 
of two eminent English divines to the palm for 


absent-mindedness, as she found them written | 


down in a quaint little old book in a dusty attic. 

The two were the Rev. Ozias Linley—brother 
of that lovely Elizabeth Linley whom Sheridan 
eloped with and Gainsborough painted—and Dr. 
Simon Parvin. There were a hundred well-known 
instances when the wits of both took to incon- 
venient wandering, but with Mr. Linley the ac- 
knowledged climax came during a visit to the 
house of a cousin. Just as he took his place at 
the dinner table and was about to say grace, a 
baby in the next room began to cry loudly. Re- 
sponding mechanically to the suggestion of the 
familiar sound, the absent-minded clergyman was 
only stopped by the interposition of his horrified 
hostess from proceeding to christen the leg of 
lamb. 

It was a rite of another kind in which the absent- 
mindedness of Doctor Parvin reached its height; 
moreover, he carried it to completion. While he 
was visiting in the home of a very great lady who 
employed a large staff of servants, whom she kept 
under extremely rigid control, it chanced that two 
young footmen fell out about a pretty housemaid 
who had coquetted with both, and so far forgot 
themselves as to engage in fisticuffs. The old 
countess was indignant. Her first intention was 
to dismiss the culprits, but they were excellent 
servants, and, moreover, the repentant maid tear- 
fully interceded for them. The countess relented 
so far as to reduce the sentence to a formal repri- 
mand before the other servants—a reprimand in 
the nature of a moral lecture, to be duly adminis- 
tered by her distinguished guest. At her earnest 
request—she was herself confined to her room by 
gout—Doctor Parvin, a man of imposing presence 
and resonant voice, permitted himself to be es- 
corted to the servants’ hall. Onhis return she sent 
for him to come to her chamber to relate the result 
of his mission. 

**A fine couple,” said Doctor Parvin. ‘I should 
say, an excellent match.” 

“Match?” inquired the countess. ‘‘What match? 
Has the silly girl made up her mind between them, 
then? I vow, I thought she meant to jilt them 
both, and serve the boobies right. Pray tell me, 
how did John and Thomas receive their repri- 
mand?” 

“John? Thomas? Reprimand?” echoed Doctor 
Parvin vaguely; then, with a sudden dismaying 
flash of memory, ‘Dear me, I fear I have made a 
singular mistake! When I entered the room the 
younger servants were at the far end in a group, 
and the butler and housekeeper were together, 
quite near, immediately in front of me, in fact, 
standing side by side, and—in short, madam, I 
married them!” 

He had, indeed; but, although astonished, they 
were fortunately not unwilling. They had, it 
happened, long been contemplating matrimony 
and were deterred only by fear of the countess’s 
disapproval. Believing that she would not disap- 
prove the act of her eminent guest, they had readily 
abetted Doctor Parvin in his error. The countess 
was angry, but her anger fell chiefly upon the 
absent-minded divine. She gave him a piece of 
her mind that—if he had been anyone else—he 
would not easily have forgotten. 
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A CZAR’S JESTER AND A JESTING 
CZAR. 


Pistera the Great of Russia, says Miss Anna L. 
Mordaunt in a study of his life and character, 
had a rough-and-ready humor of his own, 
but he was no match in a battle of wits for Balak- 
ireff, his jester. Once he attempted a retaliatory 
practical joke upon the privileged favorite, whose 
sharp tongue had played a little too audaciously 
with the imperial dignity. Balakireff had begged 
to be allowed to join the palace guard, and Peter, 
with apparent reluctance, allowed himself to be 
persuaded. He warned Balakireff to take his 
duties seriously, and especially impressed upon 
him that to be absent from his post when sum- 
moned or to lose his sword would be an offense 
punishable with death. Then he sent to the new 
officer’s quarters a royal gift of extremely potent 
liquor “to moisten his commission.” The jester, 
as his master had expected, partook of it too 
freely, and while he was sleeping off the effects 
the czar stole into his room and carried away the 
new sword, leaving the scabbard, however, and 
the mock sword of lath that Balakireff always 
bore as part of his professional equipment as court 
fool. Its hilt and trappings were fashioned in 
close imitation of a guardsman’s weapon. 

The next morning, when the summons to the 
parade ground sounded, Balakireff, still rather 
dazed, hastily donned his fine new uniform and 
sought frantically for the missing sword. At the 
last moment he could do no better than catch up 
the mock sword and thrust it into the scabbard, 
where it would easily pass undetected unless he 
should have to draw it. Breathless but to the 
casual eye properly armed and accoutred, he joined 
his company. 

Soon Peter appeared, surveyed the ranks with 
a piercing eye, and pouncing on an unfortunate 
soldier, berated him for untidiness, stupidity, sul- 
lenness and unsoldierliness. Rapidly his wrath 
mounted until it attained an appalling climax. 

“Captain Balakireff,’ he raged, “draw your 
sword and cut that sloven down!” 

Balakireff was terrified, but his wits did not 





desert him. First darting a look of compassion 
upon the culprit and one of appeal and reproach 
upon the ezar, he laid his hand obediently upon 
his sword hilt, lifted his eyes fervently upward 
and exclaimed, “Merciful heavens, may my sword 
be turned to wood !”’ 

Then drawing it with a flourish, he exhibited 
indeed a harmless lath! 

Even the presence of the ezar could not check 
the roar of laughter that burst from officers and 
soldiers; and Peter had to admit that his care- 
fully premeditated jest had failed to disconcert 
his ever-ready jester. 
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SCULPTURE FROM NATURE’S HAND. 


HERE are some very curious natural monu- 
| ments on the slope of Grand Mesa in western 
Colorado. Some of the columns are low; 
others are more than one hundred feet high. They 
consist of nothing except dried mud, in which 
fragments of hard rock are embedded; and each 
one is capped by a boulder. Not many people 
have ever seen these monuments; although they 
are situated only a few miles from one of the 
transcontinental railways near Palisades, Colo- 
rado, they cannot be seen from the train or from 
any wagon road. 
Grand Mesa is a great flat-topped table-land that 
rises nearly a mile above the general surface of 








the country. Some time in the dim past great vol- 
eanic disturbances occurred in this region, and 
thick sheets of melted rock were poured out on 
the surface. This rock cooled into a hard layer 
of basalt, which protects the softer sedimentary 
rocks on which it lies, but Grand River on the 
north and Gunnison River on the south have 
eroded the unprotected parts away. The sides 
of the mesa are steep and covered with blocks 
of basalt broken away from the cap rock. 

Many years ago a landslide occurred on the mesa. 
During a storm the soil became so soft that it lost 
its hold on the steep bank. In its downward 
movement it mingled with water and became mud. 
In its path lay boulders and smaller fragments of 
basalt. The mud flow engulfed them all, and 
finally came to rest in a thick mass at the foot of 
the slope. 

In course of time the water drained from the 
mass and the mud hardened. Then rain, wind 
and frost began their work of removing it; for 
those busybodies are always at work wearing 
away the land and carrying it to the sea. The 
task fell principally to the rain. Each drop carried 
away a little load of mud. If the mass had been 
all mud there would have been no monuments, but 
when the raindrops encountered a boulder they 
had difficulty. The boulders protected the soft 
material under them, just as an umbrella shelters a 
man from rain. However, wind sometimes comes 
to the assistance of rain and drives it sidewise 
under the boulders. So the sides of the monu- 
ments have been slowly worn away until some of 
the boulders have fallen, and when the protecting 
top falls the rest of the monument soon crumbles 
to pieces. 
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BERRY AND THE MAMBA. 


HIS is the singular adventure of a man 

named Berry, who kept a small Kafir store 

in Natal, near a valley where a syndicate was 
prospecting for gold. One evening he was sitting 
outside his hut when suddenly his native boy came 
rushing up and shouted that a big snake had gone 
into the one-roomed, windowless shanty where 
Mr. Berry kept his miscellaneous stock in trade. 
From the boy’s description, Mr. Berry took the 
snake to be a young python, able to inflict a severe 
bite, but not venomous; and he made up his mind 
that he had better have it out with the snake there 
and then. 

With a stout stick in one hand and a lighted 
lamp in the other, Berry went to the store, slipped 
quietly in and closed the door behind him. Placing 
the lamp on the counter, he looked round in the 
dim light. He heard a slight noise at the end of 
the store, and he crept toward it. Presently he 
saw the head of a snake appear just above a bale 
of blankets. Berry struck at the snake, and, as it 
dodged the blow, he saw that it was not a python. 

Jumping back, Berry tripped and fell with a 
crash among some tinware. As he fell a hissing 
streak of black flew past him and made for the 
door. Any doubts Berry may have had as to the 
identity of his visitor were now dispelled, for by 
the sickening odor of musk he knew the creature 
was a black mamba, and the largest of its kind he 
had ever seen. The mamba is one of the most 
venomous of reptiles; at bay it will attack a man 
with incredible ferocity. The extraordinary rapid- 
ity of the mamba’s movements makes it particu- 
larly dangerous. It will dodge a blow froma club 
and strike back before its opponent has had time 
to recover. 

Berry sincerely repented of his folly in not bring- 
ing a gun with him, for he was fairly trapped; the 
beast was between him and the door. 

In the hope of injuring the snake sufficiently to 





prevent it from springing, Berry caught up some 
weights and hurled them; but he only succeeded 
in infuriating the mamba still more. It gathered 
itself to strike, and Berry promptly jumped on the 
counter. In his hurry he upset the lamp and 
plunged the shanty into total darkness. He had 
no matches in his pocket, and the stock of them 
was at the other end of the store, to which the 
snake barred the way. 

He heard the serpent, with a loud hiss, hit the 
thin wooden lining in front of the counter as it 
struck out in his direction. Again and again the 
mamba struck, hissing with rage; the thud of its 
blows sounded loud against the woodwork. The 
unfortunate man could only crouch there helpless 
in the darkness, occasionally lashing out with his 
stick in the hope that a lucky blow might disable 
the reptile. 

Suddenly he heard the little door between the 
counter and the front of the store fly back with a 
thud. The snake, striking furiously all along the 
front of the counter, had at last come to the door. 
It was not bolted, and the force of the snake’s 
blow sent it swinging back. Now he knew where 
his enemy was. Thinking that the snake would 
come behind the counter, Berry immediately 
jumped on top of it, bringing his head into violent 
contact with the boots and other articles that hung 
from the ceiling. Then he took a flying leap toward 
the door. 

The next instant he gave a terrified yell, for he 
had come down right on top of the mamba. He 
felt the snake’s body turn under his heel. In one 
more desperate leap Berry reached the door. 
Wrenching it open, he leaped out and slammed it 
hard behind him. Then he sat down in the dirt, 
for he felt very, very faint. 

The next morning he went to the store with a 
gun and, opening the door softly, beheld the cause 
of his fright coiled peacefully on some sacks. He 
raised the weapon, pulled the trigger, and the 
charge of No. 5 did the work. The mamba was 
measured, and found to be ten feet nine inches 
long. 
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SABBATH CUSTOMS TWO 
CENTURIES AGO. 


N “The Story of Harvard,” Mr. Arthur Stan- 
| wood Pier gives an account of the strict regu- 

lations formerly set down for the guidance of 
the Harvard undergraduates by the president and 
the fellows of the corporation. The old laws, in- 
tended to enforce upon the undergraduates a more 
religious and studious life, would be considered 
repressive and tyrannical to-day. 

“All the scholars shall, at sunset in the evening 
preceding the Lord’s Day, retire to their chambers 
and not unnecessarily leave them; and all dis- 
order on said evening shall be punished as viola- 
tions of the Sabbath are. . . . And whosoever shall 
profane said day—the Sabbath—by unnecessary 
business or visiting, walking in the commons or 
in the streets or fields, in the town of Cambridge, 
or by any sort of diversion before sunset, or that 
in the evening of the Lord’s Day shall behave 
himself disorderly, or in any way unbecoming 
the season, shall be fined not exceeding ten shill- 
ings. 

“That students may furnish themselves with 
useful learning, they shall keep in their respective 
chambers, and diligently follow their studies, ex- 
cept half an hour at breakfast; at dinner for from 
twelve to two; and after evening prayers till after 
nine of the clock. To that end the tutors shall 
frequently visit their chambers after nine o’clock 
in the evening and at other studying times, to 
quicken them to their business.” 

It does not seem that under such a system of 
vigilance and visitation the students could fall into 
very dissolute ways. But a few years later George 
Whitefield, the famous evangelist who so stirred 
up New England, visited Harvard College, and 
expressed his displeasure at the dissipated habits 
of the young men. He declared conditions at 
Oxford were no worse—a charge so damaging 
that it greatly disturbed and incensed the college 
authorities. 
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A FLAG STATION. 


PARTY of engineers were tracing a town- 
A ship line across some farm lands in Illinois. 
As chance would have it, the line passed 
directly through a large barn having double doors 
on each side of it, and they found they could con- 
tinue their measurements through the barn by 
opening the doors and thus avoiding the dreaded 
detour. The owner watched their progress with 
considerable interest, but made no comment until 
they had reached the farther side of the barn, 
when he asked: 

“Thet a railroad ye-all surveyin’ fer?” 

“Certainly,” replied the chief with a humorous 
twinkle in his eye. 

The farmer meditated a bit as he closed the barn 
doors behind them, when he remarked, somewhat 
aggressively, “I hain’t got no objections ter havin’ 
er railroad on my farm, but I’ll be darned ef I’m 
goin’ ter git up at all hours of the night ter open 
and shet them doors fer yer train ter go through!” 
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THE DIGNITIES OF OFFICE. 


HIS story—which is perhaps true and per- 
haps not—is being told in many Italian mess- 
rooms. On one of his royal tours, King 
Victor Emmanuel spent the night in a small coun- 
try town, where the pedple showed themselves 
unusually eager in caring for his comfort. So 
when he had gone to bed, he was surprised to be 
wakened by a servant who wanted to put clean 
sheets on his bed. However, he waited good- 
naturedly while it was done, and wished the serv- 
ant good night. He had dozed off to sleep, when 
he was roused for the second time by a rap on 
the door; and the servant reappeared, asking to 
change the sheets again. 

Naturally, the King asked why the change was 
made sooften. The servant answered reverently, 
“For oneself, one changes the sheets every week, 
for an honored friend every day, but for a king 
every hour.” 
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A PUZZLER. 


6s OW, sir,” demanded the cross-examining 
lawyer, “did you or did you not, on the 
date in question or at any other time, say 
to the defendant or anyone else that the statement 
imputed to you and denied by the plaintiff was a 
matter of no moment or otherwise? Answer me, 
yes or no.” 
The witness looked bewildered. ‘Yes or no 
what?” he finally managed to gasp out. 
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POLLY AND HER GOAT. 


By JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


Polly had a little goat, 
A goat with silky hair; 

It loved to eat the strangest things, 
But Polly didn’t care. 


The goat was much like Mary’s lamb, 
The one with fleece of snow, 

For everywhere that Polly went 
The goat was bound to go. 


One day Miss Polly sallied forth, 
A-walking through the town; 

She wanted all the folks to see 
Her polka-dotted gown. 


And as she tripped her dainty way 
Along the village street, 

The fragrant posies that she bore 
Were not a bit more sweet. 


And lo! there followed close behind— 
Of course it wasn’t right— 

The little goat with silky hair 
And wondrous appetite. 


They passed a garden by the way, 
Wide open was the gate; 

The goat would fain have gone within, 
But Polly couldn’t wait. 


A little farther down the street 
A dump of rubbish lay; 

The goat would fain have feasted there, 
But Polly couldn’t stay. 


And then the little breezes blew 
Her ribbons, flying free; 

The goat beheld them, and it thought, 
“This is the chance for me!” 


Straightway it seized them and began 
To chew and chew and chew; 

But Polly blithely tripped along, 
And never, never knew. 


And when she saw them smile at her, 
The people of the town, 

She thought, “How much they all admire 
My polka-dotted gown!” 
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HOW GILBERT FOUND 
WHAT TIME IT WAS. 


By CLARA WHITTAKER. 


T was the day of the party. On Monday 
Gilbert had received an invitation from 
Bruce White that read like this: 


Come to my party on Saturday. 
From three to five o’clock. 


Gilbert had already been to four delightful 
parties in his short life. The best of all was 
at little Bruce’s house last summer; then he 
had had ice cream in four colors. Gilbert 
could hardly wait for three o’clock to come; 
for he knew they would have ice cream again 
and would play the game of peanut hunting. 


Because he greatly feared he might miss the | 
party, he had stood most of the morning before | 


the dining-room clock watching the hands 
move. 

After dinner he became still more uneasy. 
He went to his mother, who was lying down 
in her room. 

‘*Mother,’’ he said, ‘‘I know you can tell 
the time when it strikes half past, but what 
if you should fall asleep? Can’t I go to the 
party as soon as I get dressed ?’’ 

‘‘See what it says on your invitation,’’ his 
mother answered. 

‘Oh, I can read that,’? and Gilbert read 
aloud. ‘‘It says from three to five o’clock.’’ 

‘*And I just heard the clock strike half past 
twelve,’? said his mother patiently. ‘‘But 
you may get ready now.’’ 

Gilbert washed his neck, face and hands 


carefully, brushed his thick brown hair and 
put on his striped suit, white stockings and 
brown slippers, and the clock struck half past 
one. 

‘*You may start at half past two!l’’ mother 
called to him. 

Gilbert tried to sit still in front of the clock, 
but he fretted for fear that he might miss the 
time. ‘‘If only mother had not a headache! 
If only I could read the clock for her!’’ he 
sighed. 

Suddenly he sat still and stared at the big 
clock and the numbers on it. Then he laughed 
to himself at his bright 
thought. He got out his 
tablet and pencil, and took 
a glass from the table and 
madearing. After that he 
sat under the big clock and 
drew in the ring he had 
made the same figures that 
he saw on the face of the clock, and the two 
hands, placed just as they were on the clock. 
When he went to his mother again, he said: 





‘Look! Now you can 

xr > tell me if it is time to go.”’ 

Aa < His mother looked at the 

4 

yy >‘&\ paper and laughed, in spite 

‘ of her aching head. ‘‘You 

\G QR Py are my wise little son,’’ 
she declared. 


Back and forth, back and 
forth, every little while, Gilbert trotted from 
| the clock to his mother’s room; each time 

he showed her on the paper how the hands on 
the clock had changed place, until at last she 
| told him that it was time to go. 








SALLY’S APRIL-FOOL 
LADY. 


By ELEANOR FAIRCHILD CANFIELD. 
SG ae was hurrying along the road from | 


school. Across the sky, where the sun 

had shone a short hour ago, big clouds 
were scudding. It was April ist, and it 
looked as if Mrs. April were going to cele- 
brate the day with a real old-fashioned April 
shower, and Sally had no umbrella. She 
looked anxiously at the sky. If she had not 
stayed so long after school, playing, she would 
have been home by now. 

Sally was getting near to the brown house 
that stood behind the big grove of evergreens. 
A little old lady had moved into the house not 
long before—a queer little old lady — who 
seemed to live all alone, with just her chickens 
and ducks for company. As Sally and Mildred 
Green had passed the house one day they had 
seen her in the yard. 





‘*She looks kind of cross,’’ said Mildred. 

Sally had not thought so, 
because she had not been 
able to see the little old 
lady’s face for the big sun- 
bonnet she wore; but just 
because Mildred had said 
it, Sally got into the way 
of thinking that the little 
old lady was cross, and so 
she used to hurry past as 
fast as she could. 

Now, just as she reached 
the first evergreens, the 
storm broke. My, how hard 
itcame down! Not in gentle 
drops, but in big splashes. 
Sally started to run. Sud- 
denly, through the roar of 
the rainstorm, she heard a 
shrill voice calling, ‘‘ Little 
girl, little girl!’’ 

Sally slowed down and 
looked in the direction of 
the voice. 

On the front steps of the 
brown house stood the little 
old lady, beckoning and 
calling to her. Sally hesi- 
tated. But it was raining 
harder every minute ; so she 
went slowly up the path to 
the house. 

‘‘Hurry, hurry, child, 
you’ll get all wet!’’ Sally 
could see the little old lady’s face now, and | 
she did not look cross. She was smiling. | 
‘*Come in until the storm passes,’’ she said. | 

Sally followed her into the house, through 
a hallway and out into a cosy kitchen. It was 
very comfortable and much pleasanter than 
running home through the rain; but Sally did 
not know what to say, she was so surprised. 

The little old lady bustled about. She took | 
Sally’s wet hat and hung it by the fire; then 
she took her little jacket and hung it over a 
chair. And all the time she kept talking. 








‘“*My, my, I couldn’t let a little girl go 
past in this awful rain. She might catch 
her death of cold. I used to have a little girl, 
but she’s grown up now. [like little girls.’’ 
Sally looked surprised. ‘‘You do?’”’ she 
said. Shecould hardly believe that this was 
the same old lady that she had been afraid of. 
Before Sally knew it the little old lady 
had put some cakes and milk on the table. 
‘*We’ll just have time for a tea party before 
it clears up and you have to go,’’ she said. 
As Sally sat and ate the little cakes and 
drank the milk by the warm stove, she for- 
got her shyness, and before she knew it she 
was telling the little old lady all about the 
fun the children had had at school, fooling 
one another. 
‘*You know this is April Fool’s Day,’’ 
she explained. ‘‘And they didn’t fool me 
once!’’ she finished triumphantly. 
‘*Why, soit is April Fool’s Day !’’ said her 
hostess. ‘‘And you haven’t been fooled ?’’ 
‘*No, ma’am,’’ answered Sally, and then 
she stopped. ‘‘Yes, I have, too,’’ she said. 
** And do you know who fooled me?’’ 
‘*T’m sure I can’t guess,’’ said the little 
old lady, smiling, as she passed the little 
plate of cakes to Sally again. 
‘*Why, you,”’ said Sally. ‘‘I thought you 
were cross, all the time, but you were fool- 
ing me, because you aren’t one bit cross. 
You’re — you’re lovely,’’ she finished hur- 
riedly. 
How the little old lady laughed! ‘‘Me, 
cross? Why, I hope I’m not cross. If you 
thought that, I’m glad you were fooled.’’ 
Just then the late sun broke through the 
clouds and flooded the kitchen with light. 
Sally jumped up. ‘‘Oh, I must hurry! 
Mother won’t know where I am,’’ she said. 
‘*But she’ll be glad when I get home all nice 
and dry. Thank you very much.’’ 

As the little old lady opened the door for 
Sally, she said: 

**You’ll come again, won’t you? And bring 
the other little girls. I want to play an April- 
fool joke on them, too.’’ 
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HER DREAM. 


By REBECCA D. MOORE. 


Sweet Kitty MacKay 

Would not put away 

Her clothes or her playthings, 
For all you could say. 


Behind the hall door, 
Or else on the floor, 
Were pencils and rulers 
And dolls by the score. 


But at last came a night 
When she dreamed in affright 
Of climbing a mountain 

Of marvelous height. 


ORAWN BY MABEL B. HILL 


It was made out of bats 
And sashes and hats, 
Books, papers and puzzles 
And small china cats. 


There were tea sets and balls, 
And hundreds of dolls, 

And a little stuffed pony 

With one of his stalls. 





Now Kitty MacKay 

Puts her playthings away, 
But what makes her do it 
Her mother can't say. 
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JUNIOR CIVIC 
LEAGUES. 


[ The article on ‘‘Neighbor- 
hood Play,’’ published in the 
Family Page for April, 1915, 
was so successful in meeting 
a@ widespread need that The 
Companion now supplements 
it with a description of other 
well-tried plans. Last year, 
before it presented its working 
programme for rural recrea- 
tion, The Companion main- 
tained for some time three 
country playgrounds. The 
programme embodied the 
knowledge gained from study- 
ing those playgrounds as well 
as conclusions drawn from the 
experience of the leading recreation experts 
who coéperated with us. As a result of the 
article in which we set forth the programme, 
our readers have organized hundreds of suc- 
cessful playgrounds and have followed out our 
suggestions in other ways. 

In codperation with the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, The Companion reprinted 
the article in a pamphlet, a large edition of 
which was quickly exhausted; and although 
arrangements have been made for printing 
about two million more pamphlets carrying 
the same information, it is now evident that 
even that number will not meet the demand. 
National and state organizations have adopted 
The Companion’s recreation programme as 
their own, and about two thousand leaders in 
country and village life are organized in the 
effort to make the programme a reality in 
their own communities. 

The following article, which, like the earlier 
one, is the result of actual, first-hand experi- 
ence in many parts of the country, is intended 
to supplement ‘‘Neighborhood Play’’ by giv- 
ing additional working directions for carrying 
oat some of the principles there mentioned. ] 


0 have a good time doing something together 

for the good of their community is not only 

recreation of the highest type for children 

but it is training for good citizenship as well. That 

is the twofold aim of the Junior Civic Leagues, 

which are organizations of children, usually cen- 

tred about the school, that are designed to over- 

come indifference to municipal cleanliness, beauty 
and efficiency. 

As the future standards of the nation depend 
upon the ideals set up in the minds of the young 
people of to-day, efforts, in school or out, to train 
them for a more intelligent, more responsible, 
citizenship can come none too early. Many schools 








THE UPPER PICTURES SHOW THE 
CIVIC LEAGUE MADE IN A CITY BACK YARD. 





TRANSFORMATION THAT A JUNIOR 


THE LOWER PICTURE SHOWS THE CLIO, TEXAS, PRIZE-WINNING SCHOOL. 


NOTICE THE PLA’ 





an adult. It is essential that the leader have busi- 
ness sense, broad and optimistic vision, sympathy 
for children and influence over them, and an abun- 
dant faith in the future of American citizenship. 
Coéperation with superintendents and teachers in 
the public and the private schools makes it possible 
to reach all the children and to present the plans 
for what it is desired to do. Children like to 
“belong” to things, and this big “‘club’’ that is to 
include every child in town makes an impression 
which is not forgotten on registration day—a day 


| set apart some weeks before seeding time for 


signing membership cards, getting membership 
buttons and distributing seeds. 


REGISTERING. 

The child signs a registration blank that gives 
him confidence in the seriousness of the under- 
taking. To make the autumn work of inspection 
easy, it is well to file the members’ names alpha- 
betically, or by ward, street and number, if the 
size of the town warrants it. 

Pledges are worse than useless. They furnish 

too many loopholes for delinquency, 
and they cannot be enforced. “I 








WITH FLOWERS AND VINES THE HUMBLEST 
DWELLING CAN BE MADE ATTRACTIVE 


IN APPEARANCE. 


have emphasized the necessity of contact between | 
the pupil while still at home and the city depart- | 
ments. The Junior League, or some other organ- 
ization of children the first principle of which is 
service, is one of the most effective of the agencies 
that help teachers and parents in that respect. 
In communities in which such leagues are organ- 
ized into active working bodies, the school is likely 
to become the real centre of community life, in 
accordance with the first principle of ‘“Neighbor- 
hood Play.” 

In considering practical civic work with chil- 
dren, we start from the basis that such work, like 
charity, begins at home, and proceed from the 





known, which is the home plot, to the unknown, 
which is the community. The child soon comes 
to see that what affects his own home and its 
surroundings affects also the whole community, 
whether it be disease that breeds in some foul 
spot, or beauty that, originating in some small 
boy’s garden, moves all the rest of the street to 


emulation. 
THE HOME PLOT. 

In cultivating and improving the home plot, the 
open-minded child learns valuable scientific and 
practical lessons, but the ethical value of what he 
learns‘is greater still. Out of his enthusiasm to 
make his own surroundings wholesome and pleas- 
ant, there comes a respect for the rights of others. 
He appreciates his neighbors’ efforts in proportion 
to his interest in his own surroundings, and from 
his immediate neighborhood his enthusiasm soon 
reaches out to the whole community. 

“Neighborhood Play” emphasized the recrea- 
tional value of the boys’ and girls’ clubs in agricul- 
ture and home economics. Similarly, the Junior 
Leagues not only add a new impetus to the study 
of horticulture, civics and other subjects in the 
school course but perform a great service in giv- 
ing the young people of the community the chance 
to do something together that is really worth doing. 


In the work of the Junior League, success ~ 


depends upon the leader, who of course must be 


should like to do thus and so for 
my city” is better than “I promise 
to do thus and so.” Children can 
be appealed to simply through their 
love of doing things or of following 
a@ leader who inspires confidence 
and admiration. 

Every new member receives a 
button that soon comes to have a 
real significance to him, since 
neither he nor any other member 
may be admitted to any meeting, not 
even to the big autumn celebration, 
without his button or badge. 

One of the first things to do is to 
distribute seeds free, or for a cent a 
packet. In the beginning it is best 
to use quick-growing, showy plants. 
It will be time enough to introduce 
perennials and shrubs when the 
community interest has been thor- 
oughly awakened. You can get 
seeds ata cent a packet from several 
sources of supply, and if you buy them in bulk 
you will pay even less than that. If you wish to 
know where to buy the seeds ready for distribution 
at cost, write to the Editor of the Family Page, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Frequent meetings are not only unnecessary but 
unwise, for one of the objects of the movement 
is, not to attract children away from the home, 
but to interest them in it. Hold an early spring 
meeting to arouse enthusiasm; then either -in 
school or at a special meeting give practical in- 
structions on general plans for cleaning up, pre- 
paring the soil and planting and caring for seeds. 
Make the autumn meeting, when the garden ex- 
hibits are made and the prizes are awarded, the 


THAT AC ED THE **CLEAN-UP.'* 

gala occasion for the children. Such “special-day 
festivals” furnish, as was explained in ““Neighbor- 
hood Play,” an important item in the community 
recreation programme. Try to bring together all 
the people, young and old; make your enterprise 
a pleasant one, and one that the community will 
recognize as its own. : 

Your committees will make their tirst inspection 
in the early spring before the general cleaning-up 
and planting begins, and will : 
set down a definite record 
of the general condition of 
front and back yards, streets 
and alleys. Children are not 
advised to clean the alleys 
and the streets, but merely 
to report unsightly or insani- 
tary conditions to the proper 
city official. In that way 
they gain their first practical 
lesson in local government. 
Who is responsible for re- 
moving garbage and rubbish 
from the alley? To whom is 
the report to be made—to the 
mayor, the street commis- 
sioner or the health officer? 
Whose business is it to re- 
move the tree that the wind 
has blown across the side- 
walk so that it interferes with 
passers-by? Who permitted 
advertisers to attach their 
unsightly signboards to the 
largest and loveliest trees and 
the wayside fences, and to 
whom shall we go for re- 
dress? Here are practical, 
impressive lessons in civics. 
The child comes face to. face with the laws that 
govern his town, the simple ordinances that affect 
his everyday life, such as those that have to do 
with garbage and refuse, injury to property, pro- 
tection from fire, the inspection of milk, cruelty to 
animals, setting out trees, cutting weeds, remov- 
ing snow and ice from the sidewalks and control- 
ling the use of billboards. 

At the late summer or early fall inspection, grade 
the members of the League according to improved 
general conditions and according to special efforts, 
such as well-arranged flower beds, good vege- 
tables, tree surgery and attractive alleys. 


REWARDS FOR IMPROVEMENTS. 

Cash prizes are sometimes awarded for certain 
results, but there are many objections to them. 
The system of rewards should take into account 
the size of lots, the condition of the soil, the water 
supply, the ages of the children and the encour- 
agement that their elders have given them. The 
best results are obtained by giving each compet- 
ing member some reward that will have a deeper 





significance than a money prize,—for example, a 








MEMBERS OF A JUNIOR LEAGUE HAVE THE INDUSTRY AND ENTHUSIASM 
THAT OVERCOME DIFFICULTIES. 






tree or a shrub, some perennial 
plants, some bulbs or choice 
seeds,—the gift to each child 
to depend upon his home sur- 
roundings or the needs of his 
garden. By such gifts the child 
is encouraged to greater efforts 
through having some growing 
thing to tend and cherish. 

In a little town in the Middle 
West lived a boy ten years old. 
He had no ground to work, 
for he lived in rooms over a 
bakery. But beyond the back 
porch of the bakery building 
was a tempting roof—the flat 
roof of a low shed about ten 
feet square. The boy built a 
bridge across the six or eight 
feet that separated the porch 
and the roof. Then he put a 
wire screen round the top of the 
roof, and just inside the screen 
long, narrow boxes that he filled 
with rich soil. After that came 
the joy of planting next to the screen flowering 
vines, such as morning-glory, cypress and canary 
vine; and in front of the vines four-o’clocks, 
nasturtiums, annual phlox, sweet alyssum, mari- 
golds and asters. In the middle of the roof was 
a discarded washing machine, the natural ugli- 
ness of which the boy converted into beauty by 
filling the tub with drooping vines and giant 
zinnias. To keep the garden in a flourishing 
condition, the boy had to carry many bucketfuls 
of water across the bridge every day; but instead 
of finding the work tiresome, he found it inter- 
esting and recreative. 


THE SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

Through the efforts of the chairman of the civics 
committee of the woman’s club in a certain small 
town in the South, the school children are becom- 
ing civic helpers by observing, as they go to and 
from school, the condition of the streets and the 
alleys, the vacant lots and the back yards. They 
carry notebooks furnished by the club, in which 
they note the results of their observations, and 
are provided with a folder that contains the ordi- 
nances concerning street cleaning, collecting gar- 
bage and the suppression of nuisances. They are 
asked to report derelictions to the chairman, who 
reports the cases to the proper authorities. 

The schools of St. Cloud, Minnesota, have taken 
the initiative in an interesting movement for better 
citizenship. High-school students get credits for 
all the outside work they do, and the credits count 
toward graduation. The tasks for which they 
receive credits are steady work on a farm; work 








THE CINDER TRACK AND THE STONE SEATS WERE 
BUILT BY BOYS IN A SCHOOL IN 


BOULDER, COLORADO. 


in any of the local shops, factories or industries, 
or any recognized trade; actual work in road mak- 
ing; judging domestic animals; art and decoration 
of house interiors ; dressmaking, nursing, cookery ; 
building a canoe or a boat; installing three or 
more electrical conveniences, and so forth. Of the 
sixteen units required for graduation, fifteen must 
be regular school credits. As set forth in a bulle- 
tin issued by the board, the purpose is to unite 
the home and the school, to connect the work of 
the school with things going on outside, and to 
encourage the children to spend a part of their 
spare time in some useful occupation. 

Even a very small city can profitably adopt the 
plan of Cleveland, Ohio, where the boys of grades 
six, seven and eight of the public schools are 
organized as a “Junior Sanitary Police.” The 
force consists of a chief, an assistant chief and 
four inspectors in each school district, all of whom 
are appointed by the principal of the school. The 
girls act as “sanitary aids.” The school district 
is divided into sections, each one of which is under 
the supervision of a member of the force, who 
is obliged to make regular inspections. When 
he finds insanitary condiflons, such as rotting 
manure piles, filthy back yards, standing puddles, 
bad garbage conditions, he does his best to per- 
suade the responsible person to clean up. If he 
fails, he takes the case to the chief. As a last 
resort he appeals to the board of health, and the 
delinquent householder or property owner is 
thereby brought to justice. 


WHAT CITIES AND TOWNS HAVE DONE. 

In other cities the organization takes other 
forms. In Worcester, Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, there is a Garden City: a single large tract 
of land divided into small individual garden plots, 
and governed by the boys and girls who cultivate 
them. The children have all the machinery of 
a city government and all the officers. Not 
only have they reclaimed a swamp, but they 
have greatly improved the whole district, which 
was formerly the most disreputable in the city. 
Before the establishment of the Garden City, 
the attorney for the local peddlers’ association 
spent much of his time in the near-by police 
court, prosecuting boys for throwing stones at 
peddlers’ wagons and stealing their wares; but 
since the Garden City has been running, he has 
had to prosecute no youthful offenders, because 
the youth of the neighborhood have gained a new 
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respect for law through being themselves charged 
| with administering it. 

The fourth, fifth and sixth grades of the public 
| Schools of a Southern town constitute a Junior 
| League. The children have regular monthly in- 
| struction concerning local sanitary conditions and 

the city equipment for safeguarding the public 
health, and concerning the milk and the meat 
supply and kindred subjects that are within their 
understanding. 

The science classes of the high school in Kansas 
City, Kansas, do actual work in the city laborato- 
ries, and so gain a new respect for the importance 
of a pure water supply, clean milk and other things 
with which they will one day have to deal as re- 
sponsible citizens. 

As the result of work by the School Betterment 

; | League of Brown County, Texas, the source of 
| the water supply at Clio has been cemented over, 
| and the water is pumped into a galvanized iron 
| container that supplies a row of faucets through a 
| chareoal filter. Every pupil now has an individual 
| drinking cup, whereas formerly the water was 
| | drawn up in an old bucket. Under earlier condi- 
tions forty-four of the forty-eight pupils in one 
school in the county were found to be affected with 
| tonsillitis, and epidemics of scarlet fever, measles, 
diphtheria and mumps ran riot through the schools 
every year. Since the new order of things was 
established, the epidemics have disappeared and 
NY reliable bicycle or hardware the diseases are usually-confined to the members 
dealer anywhere can supply you of one family. A doctor who was born and reared 
Goodyear Blue Streaks—the in the county asserts that his practice has been 












































guaranteed bicycle tire. ps fully a third since the clean-up campaigns } 
And the price everywhere is the same || It would be difficult to estimate the value of the | § } ‘ 


— $2.50 each for the non-skid tread. | | compen to that community. Many old — 
i) a P | who had never spent a dollar on the school grounds 
= the tire that gives more miles | | in their lives have taken their teams and their 
or less money. scrapers there for work. At Winchell the men 


You will know it by the beautiful non- | | hauled over a hundred loads of rock, some of 
skid tread, with the Blue Streak on which they had to blast, and then hauled dirt to 
each side ‘ | fill the holes from which they had taken the rocks. 


The new spirit has passed on to the women of 
Be sure you get the Goodyear Blue Streak | | the community. One man went into the office of 
Single Tube, and pay no more than $2.50. the leader of one of the leagues and complained 
Get Blue Streaks from any reliable bicycle or | | good-naturedly about his sore hands. 
hardware dealer. “Tt’s all your fault,” he said: “My wife has been 
going to your clean-up school. By and by she 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. | | comes fei and says, ‘What’s good for the school 
Akron, Ohio is good for home,’ and she made me haul off a 
lot of rocks that have been in our front yard 


G O O ee E AR | fifteen years. And I had a good time doing it.” ‘ Your i om Dany 
A ON a ras : 
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Bubble Bonbons — 
Airy Food Confections 


We venture that for company you serve Puffed Wheat 
or Rice. Certainly you do if you know them. 




















MAPLE-SUGAR DISHES. 


In April the year’s crop of maple sugar has 
newly come to market and is at its finest. You will 
like to know these attractive ways of cooking it. 





re Syrup Custards.— Mix thoroughly four 
well-beaten eggs, a pinch of salt, three cupfuls of 
sweet milk and one cupful of maple syrup. Pour 
| it into buttered individual moulds and set them in 
| hot water. Bake the mixture slowly until it is firm. 


cent of risk. . h Chill them, turn the custard out of the moulds 
every test. See for yourself the many new features and serve it. 


hat e time, worry and ann 
ye Hot Maple Nougat.—Boil together two cupfuls 


oyance. 
66 9 

HAYW 0 oD MANWEIGHT of maple syrup and one teaspoonful of butter until 
COMBINATION SEEDER AND CULTIVATOR | they reach the soft-ball stage—238 degrees. Add 

| one-half cupful of chopped pecan nuts and stir the 
A World’s Marvel. Four gomviete implements | whole well. Use it as a sauce forice cream. When 
inone. Combined ihe der and Dri Seeds. @ the hot syrup comes in contact with the cold cream, 

r is mode in complete unit. Simple and | it forms a delicious caramel. 

sure. Quick! uste any size seed. Dro KP 
the right quantity in the exact proportion— | Maple r. actatt. eeeton cream he ma ple 
never more, never less. No waste. Working » | Syrup and whip it un is very thick. Pour the 
parts made of brass and hardened steel. Cannot | cream into a mould that has been sprinkled with 
rust or stick, Will wear for years, Five minutes @ | put meats chopped fine. Cover the — of the 
Esitvator ewoyerpen. fal implement from « Seeder to ® @ | mould with wrapping paper, and press the }i 
ever off. be: 





Puffed Grains have no rivals as gala-day foods. 


Nothing can match their flaky crispness, or their fas- 
cinating flavor. They seem like extras—like rare 
dainties—designed for a festal meal. 





But Why Not Every Day? 


But why do these bewitching morsels seem too good 
for daily use by home folks? 


id down 






















fore, Gi opera~ | securely and tie it with a stout cord. Bury the ‘ . 
fpr four times the yowey and letves ASA SINGLE mould In crushed ice and salt and leave & for Some housewives serve them Sunday mornings only. WV 
Goes down rows with an weovT © | four hours. 


ea us y continuous | walk. 
2 side wi le 

a Tight to Wehts" Works oy to 

| 

prefer. Furnished complete with fin 

all attachments neces: for any 

kind of hand cultivation. i) 

of best material. Guarantee Un- hal} 


UTVATOR S| Maple Whip.—Mix and bring to the boiling point 
& | one-half cupful of white sugar, the yolks of two 
| eges, one cupful of maple sugar and two cupfuls 
Sah 


One girls’ school serves them Mondays—to start the 
A week with cheer. 
cold water. Add a pinch of salt and two table- 


me 


Yet these are whole-grain foods. And, in some ways, 
the best foods in existence. They are prepared by Prof. 
Anderson’s process, so every food cell is exploded. 
Every atom feeds. 


spoonfuls of cornstarch dissolved in a little cold 

| water. Cook the whole until it is thick and remove 
| it from the fire. When it is cold, add the stiffly 
| beaten whites of two eggs. Serve it with cream 
and sugar. 


Maple Nut Fudge.—Boil two cupfuls of maple 
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oo 38 you fare thoroughly WEIGHT . . : 
Stipe, Sgte we feuTnaron f// | Sugar and one cupful of milk until a bit from the No other wheat or rice food is so fitted for digestion. 
| mass will form a soft ball in cold water. Add one » ae ° 
M. E. Haywood, Pres. | tablespoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of vanilla None is such a scientific product. 
HAYWOOD g | extract, and one-half pound of English walnuts A 7 
| chopped very fine. Remove the mixtare from a the They look like bonbons—that is true. They taste 
re an¢ $ n adc P 
| white of one egg and beat the whole unti it is ve like toasted nuts. But that’s all due to a wonderful 
stiff. Pour it into buttered tins. hen it is coo ; 
Toreory mark it into squares. N process, which makes them perfect foods. !! 
i 
snd guaran- Maple Delight.—Beat the yolks of four eggs i 
_— =. until trey are light. Add gradually three-quarters ff 
% 4 of a vy - ul of — 8 vig emg hye ~~ = ae 
; sweet cream. © e whole in a double er 
=e; cy | until it is thick enough to eat with a spoon. Re-| } j]/ Puffed W heat Except 12¢c 
me SKY move it from the fire and beat it with an egg whi in 
: until it is light. When it is cold, whip in the well- - Far 
ae beaten whites of four eggs to which have been 
added one-half cupful of grated maple sugar. e ce West a8 
= Pack it in ice and salt and leave it for four hours. 
Sh d £ RE FE Maple Mousse.—To one cupful of maple syrup Co Puffs— Co earts 
ipp e I aast e by es cnet — a a com. ae = m Ss Bubbles of m H I 3c 
uid in a double boiler, stirring it constan or 
lew, . MR Ay atalog, fifteen minutes. Remove it from the fire and beat 
__, ==) to you at our risk without a {| it until it is quite cold. Stir in two tablespoonfuls _ 
A ye penny down. If youare || of finely chopped candied ginger, then add one Puffed Grains are all-day foods. Breakfast should 
, ae not delighted send it || pint of cream, whipped. Pour the mass into a ° ‘ ‘ ith 
ead} back at our ex- 3 lid of bring them with sugar and cream, or mixed with any 
py WN dD .\ VW pense. Iteosts you oa 2 eng i — aper, a ng A id - Re £ . b 1 f 
JX \ ? ‘ mou n place, making sure that it is very tight. ; rm 
AN TD + / A\ ry siting. Weitexow |) mould in eee ee ed ee fruit. For luncheons and suppers, serve in bowls o ¢ 
ST VF Pay as four hours. milk. Between meals, let hungry children eat them like f 
\y ae . . - . . 
. 5 as Anieeprconcedl cup sweet mili one ¢ gone heaping table- confections. At dinner, use for garnish on ice cream. 
ectric ne wW, spoonful of flour and a pinch of salt. Me ree- = ; ++ hite ; 
» Rasy motoreysle gaddle~ the 80-day reduced selon. caarters of a cuptal oN wits ene eared You have countless uses for whole-grain tit-bits which 
torgzele mud- pore nein» gy grated = le ae. Combine the two mixtures so easily digest. Even economy suggests them, be- 
t ole in a double er un s . ? 
fubber eri motoreycle iptpree—moterarcle type. thiek. "When it is coo! pour it into a baked Pastry cause nothing goes to waste. And three Puffed Grains 
bare Mr sizes — ° ween, shell and cover it with a meringue made of the . 4 : 
foninfegued Neceetie WriteT Getthenew Arrow || stiffly beaten white of one egg to which has been supply variety. No day should omit them. 
Noo-Skid Tiree = hence rock-bottom o: er, Writs Now sddea one tablespoontal of a syrup. Brown 
ul finish, Other new ARROW CYCLE CO. it in the oven and serve it cold. 
features WAS NOD RY” Calttormia Ave, & 19th St. Chicago Th O © 
= apie Teplocs Gam — heaping tabiespocn. e uaker ats mp any. 
" —gathering but- | fuls of tapioca for four hours in sufficient co 
Aye gl for mesoume, | water to Cover it well. Drain off all the water Sole Makers 
Send 2 mt ota = op pe ee that ree. eg hn 4 t oe — = =“ = (1247) 
“5 - “ inch of salt, and cook the whole uni e tapioca 
folder. Sinclair, Box 244,D-14, Los Angele, Cl fs clear. Then add the yolks of four eggs beaten 
AMERI with one cu of grated maple sugar. Coo “ 
ll eee a until it is thick. Add one teaspoonful of vanilla = S 4 
ingand profitable poultry gndustry. and pour the mixture into a baking pan. Cover it 
Issued monthly; 10 cents. We want with a meringue made from the whites of the eggs Pop > 
you to know how good it is and will and two tablespoonfuls of maple sugar. Brown ° 
(A hy ay LAL yS it and serve it cold with plain cream. 
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WHAT CAN READING DO 
FOR YOU? 


VI. Newspapers and Other Periodicals. 


EWSPAPERS and periodicals are scarcely 
N two centuries old, and the modern forms 

are the work of the last few decades; yet 
it is difficult to imagine how the highly civilized 
world of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
got on without them. To-day they seem indispen- 
sable, and they are certainly among the most pow- 
erful agents of education, because of their easy 
circulation of current news, 
of general information and of 
reading matter on a wide 
range of subjects. 

There are persons who 
question, and with much rea- 
son, whether newspapers 
have any claim to the dis- 
tinetion of being literature. 
The haste with which the 
articles have to be prepared 
and the abnormal nature of 
many of the subjects make 
it almost impossible for news- 
papers to have those ele- 
ments that are essential to 
true literature. Moreover, 
news, unless it is of extraor- 
dinary interest. and impor- 
tance, has no permanent 
value. Sometimes an event, 
destined to become historic, 
is so brilliantly reported as 
to deserve more than passing 
interest and notice; but since 
its chief aim is to be the 


MAKE THE 
CATCH WITH 
THE LITTLE 


FINGERS wonder of a day, and since 
TOGETHER. in the next issue of the paper 
it will probably have rivals of 


a similar character, it is not 
likely to survive long. In the newspaper, litera- 
ture is more likely to be found on the editorial 
page than elsewhere. 

Literary periodicals, on the other hand, are the 
natural mediums through which most of what is 
best in modern literature reaches the public. In 
the pages of the leading periodicals you can gen- 
erally find the best novels, short stories, poems 
and essays. Clearly, then, although we naturally 
associate newspapers and magazines as being 
alike periodical publications, we do not receive 
the same benefits from reading them— except, 
perhaps, in the matter of current everits. In that 
field, newspapers of course give fresher, although 
less trustworthy, accounts of current events than 
other periodicals. For example, a reputable mag- 
azine will not print rumors, but all newspapers 
print them on the ground that they may be impor- 
tant truths that the lapse of time alone can verify. 

The great value of newspapers is the power to 
supply the reader day by day with accounts of 
foreign events, of local and national politics, and 
of all happenings in the world of business, art, 
science, exploration, sport, and a hundred other 
domains—in short, with a daily résumé of the 
world’s history. Reading newspapers can also 
supply you with ready information on the general 
movement of the times. The editorial pages of 
the best papers give in thoughtful, well-weighed 
form the calm views of the editors on the impor- 
tant questions of the day. The editorial articles 
in a good newspaper are generally as sound as 
first-hand views can be. 

Of the thousands of periodicals published, those 
that meet special needs, such as religious journals, 
trade journals, farm journals 
and the like, can give you, each 
in its own province, such special 
knowledge and information as 
you may require. You go to 
them for definite purposes, but 
to literary journals you go for 
other benefits; those give you 
what is best and freshest in all 
the departments of literature, 
selected from the work of in- 
numerable authors by trained 
experts of good literary judg- 
ment. 

By reading such periodicals 
you gain access to a source of 
mental recreation, pleasure and 
information that is ever chang- 
ing and ever delightful. Al- 
though it is true that human 
nature does not undergo, as the 
centuries pass, any great funda- 
mental changes, yet the out- 
ward aspect of life does change ; 
and in the magazines you will find stories and 
articles that-+treat of modern life. You will also 
find good poetry there. Great numbers of people 
now write verse, and the best of them contribute 
to the standard magazines. 

Reading periodicals will give you a constant list 
of topics for solid thought and interesting conver- 
sation. Few persons are more interesting than 
those who are familiar with the new books, and 
with the best and most striking articles in the 
current magazines. It is an evidence of cultiva- 
tion that is readily recognized and that always 
commands respect. He who remains ignorant of 
what the best newspapers and the best periodicals 
contain must have a dull mind and poor judgment. 

Of course you like to read your home newspaper 
on account of the local news it contains, quite 
apart from any literary merit that it may have; 
but if you wish to form opinions on national 
matters and world affairs—to have what is best of 
its kind presented in excellent form—you should 
also read one of the standard papers of the coun- 
try. In nearly every large city there is at least 
one newspaper with a national reputation for the 
high quality of what it prints. Combine the read- 
ing of good newspapers with the reading of the 
standard magazines, and you will derive not only 
pleasure but also an education that will keep you 
informed and alive to the progress of the world. 


e © 


About the Nines.—A reader who was interested 
in the artiele, ‘How to Remember the Nines,” 
that appeared in the Boys’ Page for September, 
1915,.adds this curious bit of mathematical infor- 
mation: The product of any number multiplied by 
nine or by a multiple of nine can, by the addition 








TURN THE WRIST ... TO all. 
ALLOW THE BALL TO 
STRIKE FAIRLY. 





of its digits, be reduced to nine. For example: 
9xX7=63. 6+3=9. 63 (a multiple of nine) x 
17 = 1071,14+0+7+1=9. 1071 (a multiple of 
nine) X 8 = 868, 8+5+6+8=27. 2+7=9%. 
Therefore when you multiply nine or a multiple of 
nine by any number and you cannot reduce the 
product to nine you have made a mistake. But 
of course the fact that you can so reduce the 
result does not prove that it is right. 


* © 


PLAYING BETTER BASEBALL. 
II. Fielding and Throwing. ° 


BASEBALL player should be able to do four 
things well—field, throw, bat and run bases. 
In fielding, the first thing is to get the 
habit of easing the ball into the glove. Too often 
the habit is only partly formed. Most muffed 
balls bounce out of the glove; the player offers a 
stiff resistance to them and they must bounce. 
Many an amateur fielder puts his hands up in 
front of his face and actually pushes the ball away 
from him. But did you ever see a good profes- 
sional catch a ball in that way? The first law in 
fielding is always to give way to the ball; ease it 
into the glove. 

The second thing to keep in mind is to hold the 
glove right. You naturally hold it right most of 
the time, but sometimes you do not. The glove 
should always present a fair surface, a full face, 
to the oncoming ball. There are many players 
who do not realize the necessity for that, as you 
ean see by going out to any back lot and watching 
the play. Thousands of catches are made more 
difficult because the player neglects to turn the 
wrist enough to allow the ball to strike fairly into 
the pecket of the glove. That is especially true 
of balls that come more 
than waist-high. Then, 
if the palm of the glove 
is not held out, the ball 
sizzles through the hands 
most unexpectedly. The 
mistake is one especially 
common among careless 
players behind the bat. 
All goes well for a while; 
then a foul tip jumps the 
ball up a little, and the 
catcher gets it on the end 
of a finger. 

In fielding fly balls, the 
proper way is to make 
the catch with the little 
fingers together when- 
ever it is possible. (See 
illustration.) Itisa much 
surer way than with the 
thumbs together, because 
it counteracts the ten- 
dency “to: fight the ball.” 
“Fighting the ball” is 
pushing it away from you 
instead of easing it into 
the hand. Of course many catches in the outfield 
have to be made over the head, and therefore 
with thumbs together, but it is a mistake to form 
the habit of catching balls that way that could as 
well be caught otherwise. 


CATCHING FLY BALLS. | 

Some young players complain that they cannot 
judge a fly ball well unless they let it come right 
at their heads, If they will only take the trouble, 
however, they will find that they can school them- 
selves to judge flies and to catch them in their 
outstretched hands. If they must catch a ball 
with the thumbs together, they 
should take the greatest care 
not to let it bounce off a stiff, 
resisting surface. 

Whenever it is possible, use 
both hands. Too many players 
have the wrong idea that a one- 
banded catch is frequently 
called for. Nearly every ball 
that can be caught at all can be 
caught with both hands, and 
catching with two hands is more 
than twice as sure as catching 
with one hand. 

Fielding grounders is a harder 
task than catching flies. There 
are more elements of chance in 
it. The ball’ may not bounce 
right, or it may not bounce at 
It may take any sort of 
queer twist or shoot. To be- 
come a good infielder requires 
an alert mind and a nimble 
body. In the old days, players 
were coached to field grounders by putting their 
heels together and squatting for the ball, the sup- 
position being that, if the ball missed the glove, 
it might be stopped by the feet. It was at best an 








THE CATCHER'S THROW... 
IS MORE OF AN ARM 
THROW. 


to a base. But once 
you get high and take 
a chance that the ball 
will bounce high, all 
is lost unless the ball 
does just what you ex- 
pect of it. 
Fortunately, not all 
the grounders are real 
grounders. Many 
come on the bounce to 
the fielder, and even 
most “grasscutters” 
bounce at least once 
before they shoot. 
The great thing is to 
“play the bounce.” 
That is sometimes 
easy and sometimes 
hard. It may mean 
running up or it may 
mean retreating. You 
must decide which. 
In case of any doubt it is better to go forward, for 
you will then be less likely to lose your balance. 


“PLAYING THE BOUNCE.” 

In “playing the bounce,” it is better to try for 
the long bounce—to catch the ball after it has 
passed its highest point and is beginning to fall. 
The long bounce is a three-quarters bounce, 
whereas the short bounce is a one-quarter bounce, 
a kind of exaggerated “‘pick-up.” Short bounces 
are hard to handle, and should be avoided when- 
ever it is possible. A good thing to remember 
about a bouncing ball is that it is likely to shoot 
the second time it hits the ground. 

You will find that the position of the hands in 
fielding ground balls is important. Keep them 
well out in front of you and in plain 
sight. Learners sometimes allow 
their hands to get back between 
their feet where they cannot see 
them—a great fault that does much 
to prevent clean fielding. 

Another thing that bothers the be- 
ginner is the top of his head. He 
lets it drop forward until he is un- 
able to see anything farther than 
three feet away. 

A still worse and even more com- 
mon habit is that of turning the head 
to one side and not looking at the 
ball when it comes. It is probably 
due to the instinct of self-protection, 
but there is really no protection 
whatever in it. Not only does the 
head remain in the same place, but 
the player has lost the benefit that 
his eyes should be to him in guard- 
ing against the very bounce that he 
dreads. 

Crouch with your feet apart, your 
hands low and in front of you, your 
head up, your knees bent and your 
eyes on the ball. Play the bounce, 
and watch for the shoot; that is 
the beginning of infielding. 


THROWING. 

A ball player who cannot throw 
is only half a player. Neverthe- 
less, there are plenty of ball 
players who do not throw well, 
and many more who do not throw 
so well as they could. 

There is a rule about free-hand 
drawing that applies to baseball. 
To draw a free-hand straight line 
between two given points, place 
the pencil on one point, concen- 
trate the mind on the other, and 
draw. It is the same in throwing 
a baseball accurately. The more 
you concentrate your mind on 
the aim of the throw, the surer 
you are to throw accurately. 
That is true of all throws—iong, 
short, high, low, underhand 
shoots, side-arm pitches, or what 
not. If you let your mind wander, the ball goes 
astray. No one would look at the ceiling while 
he was trying to draw a straight line between two 
points on the wall. There is no more reason in 
trying to watch the base runner and throw to first 
base at the same time. Think hard of the point 
to which you are throwing. 


THE TARGET. 

The target of the throw in general should be the 
letters on the chest of the player to whom you are 
throwing. A ball there is easy to catch; indeed, 
it is hard to miss. Again in general the throw 
should be directed toward the hand on which the 
player wears his glove. Then, if you throw a 
little wide, he can get the ball comfortably. No 
one likes to be obliged to stop a ball with the bare 


LET HIS WHOLE ARM 
WITH THE THROW. 


awkward method, never suited to quick or certain | hand. 


fielding. A better way came into favor long ago, 
yet it is remarkable how tenaciously the heels- 
together tradition has gripped the mind of base- 
ball players. 


FIELDING GROUNDERS. 


This is the rule for fielding a grounder: Spread 
out and hold yourself low: The proper position 
to take is crouching with the 
feet well apart and, in 
the case of a right-handed 
thrower, the left foot slightly 
in advance. (See illustra- 
tion.) A left-handed thrower 
should keep the right foot a 
little ahead. In that position 
the body is so low that it is 
perfectly easy to rest the 
elbows on the knees or touch 
the ground with the back of 
the fingers. 

The advantages of the po- 
sition are that the hands are 
down to the ground, and 
everything is right for a 
quick throw after the ball 
has been fielded. Also, it is 








SPREAD OUT AND HOLD 
YOURSELF Low. 


Throws may be roughly divided into three 
kinds—overhand, underhand and side-arm. The 
terms themselves, being explanatory, need no 
description. In making any of them, it is very 
useful to “‘follow through.” By that is meant 
letting the arm and the body follow after the ball 
as you release it. In that way you throw, not 
with the arm alone, but with the shoulder, the 
body, the legs and the feet. 

When a good right-handed 
pitcher throws to his catcher 
he begins by facing him. His 
right foot is on the rubber. 
He swings his arms in a wind- 
up, thrusts forward his left 
foot, pivots and finishes with 
his right foot in advance and 
his body swung round until 
he is almost facing the first 
baseman. That is following 
through. (See illustration.) 
It makes the throw more 
accurate and easy, saves 
wear and tear on the elbow 
and helps in other ways. 

The question of releasing 
a ball is somewhat puzzling 


much easier to be low and come up for a bounce | to beginners. A shortstop may discover that his 
than it is to be high and drop for a “grasseutter.” | underhand shoot to first base usually goes too 

If the hands are down to the ground, all is safe. | high or too low. An outfielder may find that he 
An unexpected bounce may cause the ball to miss | does not throw accurately when he “pegs” a ball 
the glove, but it will hit the body and drop to the | in to a base. The trouble is that he holds on 
ground, and you will still have time for the throw | to the ball too long, or not long.enough. He is 











THAT IS FOLLOWING THROUGH. 





likely not to carry through in his over- 
hand throws, and to keep hold of the 
ball too long in his underhand throwing. 
It is exactly like “slicing” and “pulling” 
in golf. 

The trouble is that the follow through 
is not good. The player throws the ball 
too much with his wrist. If he will only 
let his whole arm go with the throw, 
directly out toward the objective point, 
he will have no difficulty about releasing 
the ball at the proper moment. 

Pitchers, catchers, infielders and out- 
fielders all have to develop different 
styles of throwing. The “outfielder’s 
throw is the simplest: a straight over- 
hand throw. It is a throw with plenty 
of arm, shoulder and body behind it, and 
travels fast. The infielder’s throw is 
Go generally of the underhand or side-arm 

variety, although throws clear across the 

diamond are usually made overhand. 

The infielder’s throws must be made 
quickly, but they should not be made so quickly 
as to be snapped with the wrist. The catcher’s 
throw is made by drawing the arm back so that 
the hand is about opposite the ear and then shoot- 
ing the ball hard and straight: It is more of an 
arm throw than the others (see illustration) ; but, 
like them, it has its follow through. 


HOW THE PITCHER THROWS. 

The pitcher, who is the principal thrower of the 
whole team, has to make all kinds of throws— 
overhand down-slant, underhand up-slant, side- 
arm cross-fire, different kinds of curves, and slow 
balls. Every bit of the drive of the body from the 
toe on the rubber to the hand that holds the ball 
should go forward in as straight a line as possible. 
The swing of the arm must be entirely free, and 
there must be an evenly accelerated motion from 
the beginning of the wind-up to the moment of 
releasing the ball. The pitcher who throws with 
his arm alone will never get much beyond the 
primary class in the school of pitching. 


The first of this group of articles, “Equipment,” 
appeared in the Boys’ Page for March. The third 
and final article, “Batting and Base Running,” will 
appear in the Boys’ Pagefor May. The Editor of 
the Boys’ Page will gladly answer questions sug- 
gested by anything in any of the articles.. 


BAIT FISHING FOR BROOK TROUT. 


E ideal rod for bait fishing for brook trout 

is shorter and stiffer—‘sturdier’ is the fish- 

ermen’s term—than the ordinary fly rod. A 

bait rod should be between seven and one-half 

and eight and one-half feet long, and should weigh 

about six ounces. For both kinds of rod, split 
bamboo is the best material. 

The regular bait-fishing rod is made with a reel 
seat above the handgrip. Many anglers, however, 
use for bait fishing a fairly stiff fly rod; on that 
the reel seat is below 
the handgrip. 

The handgrip should 
be made of solid 
cork, and not of the 
cheaper and less du- 
rable cork veneering. 
The guides should be 
the English “snake” 
guides ; they are much 
better than the old- 
fashioned ring - and - 
keeper guides. Fer- 
rules of German silver 
are better than those 
of nickel-plated brass. 

Use either a single- 
action reel or a double 
multiplier. If you 
have a regular bait 
rod, the double-multi- 
plying reel is best; if 
you use a fly rod for 
; bait fishing, use a 
single-action reel, for it is less likely to foul the 
line; often when you use a multiplying reel for 
such fishing the line will catch round the handle 
of the reel. 

For bait fishing as for fly casting the waterproof, 
enameled silk line is the most satisfactory. It 
will last much longer than any other; and although 
it is very flexible, it will not foul by wrapping itself 
round the rod, as a line does that is not enameled. 
The best sizes are G and F. The lines are sold in 
coils of twenty-five yards. One coil is enough. 

If you must buy a cheaper line, get one Of oiled 
silk. It is not so good for bait fishing as the 
enameled line, but it is better than anything ex- 
cept the enameled line. 

You will need to use leaders only when the 
water is very low and clear; nevertheless, it is a 
good plan to have two or three three-foot leaders 
in your outfit. Choose the size known as “medium 
trout.” Mist-colored leaders are probably the 
best for bait fishing. 

In streams that are neither very large nor very 
small, number five hooks are the best size to use. 
Get at least a dozen, and have them on gut snells 
—short lengths of silkworm gut whipped to the 
shanks of the hooks. The snell has a loop for 
attaching it to the leader or line. 

A complete outfit includes a landing net, a trout 
basket, or creel, and a bait box. A very small 
landing net that can easily be carried slung over 
the shoulder by an elastic cord is all that is neces- 
sary. A twelve-pound basket is the right size for 
trout fishing. The best kind of bait box is cres- 
cent-shaped and intended to be worn on a belt. 

Many different kinds of natural baits are used 
in trout fishing, but for stream bait fishing the 
common angleworm is the most successful. If it 
is practicable, dig your worms a few days before 
you intend to use them, and keep them in wet 
moss; that will clean and harden them. With the 
help of a bieycle lamp or a lantern, you can pick 
up very large worms on the lawn after dark; the 
best time to get them is just after a rain. Except 
for fishing the smallest streams, the large worms 
are usually better than the smaller ones. Put the 
worm on in such a way that it will act naturally, 
and do not use more than one worm on a hook. 
Be sure to provide yourself with plenty of bait; 
dace and small trout will get much of it. 

When the water is high and discolored, as it 
often is early in the season, use a small sinker, 
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D & M Official League Ball 

Made with Pure Para Rubber centre; wound 
with best wool yarn; covered with selected 
horsehide; sewed with strongest red and 
green thread obtainable; and inspected by ex- 
perts at every stage. A Perfect Ball, guaran- 
teed to conform 
to Major League 
specifications. 

Used every- 
where. Official for 
any game. 

Send direct to 
us if your dealer 
hasn’t these goods 
~butask him first. 
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July 15, 1915. 
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Gentlemen. The baseball glove which 
you made according to my order is ve’ 
satisfactory. It is as good as any glove 
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and fish near the bottom. It is best to fish 
downstream by dropping the bait into the current 
and letting it drift naturally over the places where 
trout may be found. As a rule they lie, not in 
sluggish water, but in the swifter stretches and 
in the pools below falls and rapids. 

When you “get a bite,” do not strike at once, 
but give the trout time to get the bait well into 
its mouth. Then strike quickly but not with too 
much force. 

Fish slowly and carefully; do not let your 
shadow fall across the stream; “keep your line 
wet” and your bait moving, and remember that 
the hardest places to fish generally hold the best 
trout. 

® © 


Play the game fairly ; then 
you will have more fun when 
you win, and less vexatior 
when you lose. 


® © 


A SIMPLE PHOTOMETER. 
D* you ever try to read by the light of a 





firefly? It is fairly easy in a dark room or 

at night; but if you were to hold the same 
| firefly over the page of a book in bright sunlight, 
| you would not notice that you could read any easier 
when the firefly turned on its light than when it 
shut it off. 

It is a matter of relative brightness; the light 
from the sun is so much brighter than that from 
the firefly.that by comparison it makes the fire- 
fly’s light dwindle almost to the vanishing point. 
The various lights that we use in our houses also 
differ greatly in brightness. 

Often it is quite worth while to know how bright 
a light is. To measure anything, whether it be 
the size of a farm or the brightness of a light, we 
must have some unit. The unit of brightness is 
the light that our great-grandmothers used—the 
candle. A common-sized electric lamp is of six- 
teen candle power. That means that it gives 
sixteen times as much light asacandle. But it is 
evident that the light given by a tiny Christmas- 
tree candle is less than that given by a larger one. 
So, for the sake of exactness, a standard has been 
fixed. It is the British spermaceti candle that 
weighs one-sixth of a pound and burns one hun- 
dred and twenty grains an hour. The paraffin 
candles that measure three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, and that you can buy at the grocery 
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~ “Master Scout” 


Tie the ridge rope between two trees 

or “‘Hike Poles.’’ No tent poles to lug 
along. Weighs only 7 pounds complete 
with ropes and stakes, 


all ready to set 
up. Made water - Gas by the famous 
Cravenette proofing of high-grade khaki 
drilling, double sewn. Size 4 ft. x5 ft. 10 in. 
Shelters three or four boys comfortably. 
Send $4.25 in Post Office Money Order and 
get this fine tent prepaid. One of the 


made in all styles and prices and fully guaranteed. 

FREE—a valuable ‘‘Guide for Campers” full of practi- 

cal information about outdoor life and complete tent 

catalog. Send for it to-day. 

THE FRED F. SABEY CO., Inc., 170 Sours Ave., Rocuesten, W. Y. 
The Only Genuine Cravenette Proofed Tents 












FACTORY TO YoU 
3249 Made to your special order, any _ or material. 
Write to-day for free catalog of 1915 designs. Special offer, either 
Style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and 
figures, with one or two colors of best hard enamel. SILV 
PLATE, $.15 each, $1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, $.30 
each, $3.00 per dozen ; GOLD PLATE, §.35 each, $3.50 per dozen ; 
SOLID GOLD, $1.50 each, $15.00 per dozen. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 806 Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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store, make a very good substitute for the stand- 
ard, if they are kept trimmed to give a good-sized 
flame. 

Fig. 1 shows a device, called a photometer, that 
is commonly used in studying physics. By means 
of it you can measure the brightness of a kero- 
sene lamp, or an electric light, or a gaslight. 
The base is a board thirty-six inches long by eight 
inches wide and seven-eighths of an inch thick. 
At one end of it is fastened in a vertical position 
another piece of board of the same width and 
thickness, and eight inches high. A piece of white 
paper is fastened to the surface of the square 
board, and about six inches in front of it is fixed 
vertically to the base a round stick, eight inches 
long and a little larger than a lead pencil. 

If you place two sources of light on the base- 
board, the pencil will cast two shadows of itself 
on the white paper. Notice that Fig. 1 shows two 
similar candles, so set that the two shadows are 
not of equal darkness. They would be of equal 
darkness if the two candles were equidistant from 
the screen. 

Now, if you place two dissimilar sources of 
light, such as a lamp and a candle, on the base- 
board, the two shadows will not appear equally 
dark until the two sources of light are at such 
unequal distances that the illumination of each 
shadow is the same. As it happens, this will be 
the case when the squares of the distances from 
the screen (d and D in Fig. 2) of the two sources 
of light have the same ratio as the respective 
candle powers of those sources of light. Since 
the illuminating power of the candle is taken as the 
unit, it may be said that the candle power of 
the lamp equals the square of the distance of the 














FiG. 2 


lamp from the screen, divided by the square of 
the distance of the candle from the screen. 

Fig. 2 shows the arrangement of lights and how 
the distances from the screen, 8,—d of the candle 
and D of the lamp,—are to be measured. 

Set the kerosene lamp or electric light on a 
table at some convenient distance from the pho- 
tometer, so that the light falls squarely on the 
white paper screen, and the round stick casts a 
shadow. Place the lighted candle in such a posi- 
tion that the shadow of the stick from the light 
of the candle falls with its edge just touching the 
edge of the shadow from the other source of light. 
(See Fig. 2.) 

Now move the candle back and forth until the 
two shadows appear equally dark, measure the 
distances, d and D, and then determine the candle 
power of the lamp. 

Suppose that the lamp is four feet from the 
screen and the candle is one foot; then the candle 


power of the lamp will be 4-4, whieh is 16 candle 


pb Sy 
power. It may be interesting to figure out which 
would be the cheaper: enough candles to give the 
light necessary to illuminate the room, or a kero- 


sene or electric lamp. 





The Beauty— 
Tenderness— 
Healthfulness— 


and Deliciousness of 


Sunkist 


California’s Seedless Navel 
Oranges 


should make you want more 
of them. 
Fresh from California with its 


wonderful sunshine, this sweet, 
juicy, luscious fruit brings to your 
home one of Nature's richest 
bounties. 


Free peeling, seedless, firm but 
tender— it stands alone—the ideal 
orange for culinary uses. 


All good dealers everywhere 
sell Sunkist oranges and lemons. 
Look forthe tissue wrappers marked 
“Sunkist” and save these wrappers 
for beautiful silverware. 

California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Co-operative—Non-profit 
Eastern Headquarters : 

Dept. B33, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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Colors and Sizes 
in the famous line of 


: “RANGER” Bicy- 
cles, shown in full color in our big new 1916 Catalogue just off the press. There are eighty-three (83) 
others. also, at prices ranging from $97.75, $13.75, $15.75, up. There is a MEAD Bicycle 


for every rider, at prices made possible only by our FACTOR Y-DIRECT-TO-RIDER sales plan. 


SEND NO MONEY but write TODAY for the new 1916 Catalogue of “Ranger” Bicycles, 


Tires and Sundries a/ prices so low they will astonish you. Also, full 
particulars of our great new offer to deliver to you a// charges prepaid your choice of any of the 94 
kinds of “RANGER” Bicycles you may select, for OVE MONTH'S FREE TRIAL. This wonderful 


offer is absolutely genuine. 
TIRES LAMPS Built - - Wheels with Coaster-Brakes, Inner Tubes, Electric 

5 5 p Lighting Outfits, all the newest ideas in 
Bicycle equipment and Sundries, as well as the Repair Parts and Combination Offers for refitting your 
old Bicycle—all shown fully illustrated, at HALF USUAL PRICES. Our new Catalogue is the largest 
ever issued by any Bicycle concern. Even if you do not need a new Bicycle now, or Repair Parts, 
—— _— for your old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you should pay when 
you do buy. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTE We want a Rider Agent in every neighborhood to ride and 

exhibit the new “RANGER.” You can select the particular 
style suited to your own needs. Boys and young men in all parts of the country are riding “Rangers” 
and taking orders from their friends. Our great output, perfected methods and machinery enable us to 
sell “quality” Bicycles at prices below all competitors. 


WRITE US TODAY. Do not delay. A postal request at a cost of one cent will bring you the big 
catalogue. DO NOT BUY until you get it and our wonderful new 1916 offers and prices. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. L-50, - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Dodge high lumber prices ! Save big money 
building this year. Aladdin Houses are be- 
ing sold at last year’s prices. Other lumber 
manufacturers have raised prices from $4 to 
$10 per thousand. Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses 
save builders from $200 to $800. All material 
cut to fit, saving waste of 
lumber and time in erection. 
Prices include all material, 
hardware, nails, plaster, 
paints, ete. Over 100 designs § 
in the Aladdin catalog. 
Send stamps today for 
Catalog No. 740. 


North American Construction Company 
743 Aladdin Avenue, Bay City, Mich. 
V/V DIAN ADVAN NAVAN DDN AN NAVAN ANAS 
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THE WASTEBASKET LETTER. 


oh NE letter finished!” announced Gladys as 
QO she folded the single sheet of paper care- 
fully and placed it in an envelope. ‘Now 

I'll order those samples for mother.” 

Uncle John looked over his paper at his pretty 
niece, then under it at the well-filled wastebasket. 
“You say you are writing only business letters 
this morning,” he said at last. “I wonder if you 
would mind showing me one of them?” 

Gladys’s black eyes shone with pride as she 
passed the unsealed envelope to her uncle. 

“Correct in every detail,” reported Uncle John 
as he returned the letter, “and it took you 
only fifteen minutes to write it—a matter of 





way will be welcome. Stone large, clean dates 
and remove the stems; then stuff them with cream 
cheese and chill them before serving. 


® 


RAISED DECORATIONS ON 
EGGSHELLS. 


T is easy to work out a design in relief on an 
I eggshell, whether the contents of the egg have 
been removed or not. The first step is to draw 
with a pencil the design or the lettering that you 
wish to appear on the egg. Make only an outline 





preserve. At the end of her talk she gave out 
canning bulletins, which the women used vigor- 
ously as fans during the rest of the meeting. Miss 
Black then talked on making hens lay in winter, 
and how to market poultry through the parcel 
post. She talked half an hour. Next I gave half 
an hour’s talk on the care of infants, and spent 
fifteen minutes in answering such questions as: 
“What should I give my baby when its teeth are 
late in coming?” ‘‘How should I wean my baby?” 
“Should she wear tight bands?” ‘What is the 
cause of a convulsion ?” 

Mrs. Harter followed me in a demonstration 
of making mayonnaise dressing with cottonseed 





, With ional day or week meetings 
here and there in the state. Some of us get two 
dollars a day with expenses, others as much as 
seven dollars and a half; but the usual compensa- 
tion is four dollars a day and expenses. 

This one day’s work is typical of all extension 
work, whether it be in the North, the South, the 
East or the West; whether it be on one of the 
demonstration trains that certain of the states run; 
whether the lecturers remain in a place an hour 
or a week, and whether the work is carried on at 
farmhouses, in country villages or in country 
towns. It is an alluring work for those who are 
fitted for it by nature and training, and a most 
satisfying occupation to those endowed with 
the missionary spirit. 








seventy-five words, I should judge.” 

Gladys followed her uncle’s glance until it 
rested on the basket beside her chair. “I 
did waste some paper,” she admitted, “but 
Miss Curtis told us never to send a carelessly 
written letter. She is very particular.” 

“What was the trouble with your first 
attempt?” asked Uncle John with a smile. 

“I tried to write without my ruled lines 
and ran uphill,” answered Gladys. “I never 
noticed it until I was signing my name.” 

“But you knew you were likely to do it. 
Why didn’t you find your ruled lines before 
you began ?”’ 

“TI didn’t want to stop to run upstairs for 
them; but they were right in my letter box, 
after all,” said Gladys. “It didn’t take me 
long to write the page over, though.” 

“H’m! What was the difficulty the second 
time ?”’ 

““Why, I—I’m never quite sure how to 
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TORTOISES AS PETS. 


O keep a tortoise, or land turtle, in a 

garden is a comparatively simple mat- 

ter. Tortoises find their own food; 
and if the garden contains plenty of moist 
earth and of weeds, the only thing you need 
to provide is water. It is best to keep the 
water in a shallow saucer,—like those used 
under flowerpots,—tilted up slightly so that 
the tortoise can easily get at it. 

When weeds are scarce, some green 
food, such as dandelion, chick weed, endive, 
pear and apple parings, should be provided 
daily. In the fall, shortly before the time 
when the creatures begin to look for winter 
quarters, give them every morning some 
bread soaked in milk. 

As tortoises eat many kinds of insects, 








spell Cincinnati. I thought I had it right, 
but the minute I saw it on paper I knew 
there was an extra ‘t’?. Miss Curtis told us never 
to send a business letter with an erasure in it.” 
“But you knew you were likely to misspell Cincin- 
nati.” Uncle John was still smiling, but persistent. 
“Why didn’t you look it up before you wrote it?” 


“T hate tokeep running toanatlas. Ithought—” | 


“H’m! What was the trouble with the envelope ?” 

“I_I forgot that the name of the firm was such 
a long one, and so I began too far to the right. I 
couldn’t get it all on one line.” 

“But you have doubtless written to that firma 
dozen times.” 

“I suppose so, but I was in a hurry to get one 
letter off my mind.” 

Uncle John was laughing now. “Young lady,” 
he said, “‘you spend too much time making starch.” 

“Making starch?” exclaimed Gladys. 


**Oh, you’ve never heard that story!” said | 


Uncle John. “When I was a young man, I was 
confined to the house for several weeks with a 
twisted knee. I found I couldn’t read all the time, 
and so I often wheeled my chair out to the kitchen, 
where mother and the girls were at work. I 
noticed that nearly every day one or another of 
my five sisters had some frill to starch and iron, 


starch making was a complicated operation. 

“*Mother,’ one of the girls would say, ‘I wonder 
what the trouble is with this starch? It won’t 
thicken at all. Now, I’ll have to set it on the 
stove and wait for it to boil up, or make some 
more.’ ‘Mother, that starch we bought this morn- 
ing must be poor. Just see how milky this looks. 
I know it will stick. Ill try it just once more.’ 

“TI saw that mother never had any trouble with 
her starch, and asked her the secret. 

“*The girls are in so much of a hurry that they 
will not lift the teakettle cover to see if the water 
is actually boiling,’ she said, ‘Boiling water is the 
secret.’ 

“Gladys, I’ve told that story to more than one 
stenographer. I can’t see why you should waste 
time making starch any more than the girls in my 
office.” 

Gladys opened the dictionary and wrote the 
word ‘‘foulard” on a slip of paper. “The water is 
boiling now,” she said as she glanced at the clock. 
“We'll see how long it takes me to write this 
letter.” 

* ¢ 


A HANDY GARDEN IMPLEMENT. 


HANDY implement for the gardener that is 
A almost unknown in this country, although 
familiar abroad, is the trundler shown in 
the picture. It enables you to carry a heavy pail, 
basket or bailed box far more easily than you can 
carry it by hand, and is so simple in construction 
that the girl gardener can make it herself. 
For a wheel you can use a cleated barrel head, as 
shown in the illustration, a discarded wheel from 





| the strength of the vine- 
and as I listened to their comments I decided that 








SOME ATTRACTIVE 
DESIGNS THAT HAVE 
BEEN WORKED IN 
RELIEF ON EGGSHELLS. 


and the leading points of 
the design. Then melt a 
small quantity of candle 
wax in a shallow tin and 
let it set a little ; but while 
it is still soft take it out 
of the tin and spread it 
over the design on the 
egg. Ifthere is any diffi- 
culty in getting the wax 
to hold, touch it here and 
there with the heated 
blade of a penknife. 
Take vinegar enough to 
cover the egg completely, 
and soak the egg in it for 
a period that may be half 
an hour or may be an hour 
and a half, according to 





YOU SHOULD KEEP 
THE DESIGNS SIMPLE, 
AS IN THE 
EXAMPLES ABOVE. 


oil. While making it she 
talked of the value of 
green vegetables to the 
body. During the re- 
maining ten minutes one 
of the men told the 
women about the serv- 
ices that birds render on 
the farm by eating the 
seeds of weeds and by 
destroying crop pests. 
At twelve-thirty we ad- 
journed. The men car- 
ried great baskets from 
their wagons and bug- 
gies to a table about a 
hundred feet -long set 
under the trees. Mean- 
while, we were answer- 








gar. At the end of that 
period take the egg out 
and peel off the wax. The 
design will then stand up in relief against the rest 
of the shell, for the acid of the vinegar will have 
eaten away the uncovered part, and left un- 
touched only that part which the wax protected. 
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HOME ECONOMICS AS A VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS. 


VII. University Extension Work 
(Continued). 

Nortr. As a supplement to the article on 
university extension work in the Girls’ Page 
for March, we print this personal narrative of a 
successful extension worker. It gives a trust- 
worthy and vivid picture of an ordinary day’s 
work in the useful vocation. —The Editor of the 
Girls’ Page. 


‘reached my hotel, tired with the long, dusty 
journey. There was no porter at the station; 
so each member of our Farmers’ Institute party 
had to carry his own hand bags. The men of the 


|: is half past eleven at night. I have just 


| party are very chivalrous in helping us; but since 


each person has a suit case and a satchel that 
contains charts and other demonstration material, 
it is frequently necessary for us to manage our 
own baggage. 

In our party there are six persons, three men and 
three women. One of the men is a live-stock man, 
one a soil expert, and the third a horticulturist. 

We were called this morning at four o’clock. 


| At four-thirty we left the little hotel in the dark, 


with a colored boy going ahead with his pushcart 
full of suit cases. We walked briskly up and 
down the platform of the station, recalling jokes 
to keep ourselves good-humored and forgetful of 


| the shiveryness of the early dawn. We heard the 
| train whistle afar off; we strained our eyes in the 
| darkness and soon saw a light appear away down 


| in the woods. 


It was our train. We women sat 
up at one end of the car so as not to wake the 


| Sleeping passengers who were sprawled over the 


Ve 
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a child’s cart or perambulator, or indeed almost 
anything that is shaped like a wheel and that is 
fairly strong. : 

Run a bolt through the centre of the wheel and 
through one end of each of two four-foot strips of 
wood that are to serve as shafts, and put a nut on 
the end of it. A smooth piece of wood ten or 
twelve inches long, nailed firm across the upper 
ends of the long strips, serves as a handle, and a 
little block nailed across them about midway holds 
the bail of the pail or box. A bolt with a hook 
on it is even more convenient than a block. 

The trundler is especially useful if you have to 
carry water to various pointsin your garden. The 
bumps and jars that the wheel receives do not 
greatly affect the pail, as happens when you use 
a wheelbarrow. 

® & 


| Seats. 
| a few winks of slumber to piece out the night. At 





Cheese-Stuffed Dates.—As a palatable accom- 
paniment for tiny bread-and-butter sandwiches 
for an afternoon tea, dates treated in the following | 


The men sat by themselves, hoping to get 


Annawan we had half an hour for breakfast. 
The food was very good, but the flies were trouble- 
some in spite of the efforts of a small colored boy 
to brush them away. 

From there we had hoped to take an automobile 
to Mineral Forks, but it had rained during the 
night, and it seemed safer to use a carriage. We 
left at eight and arrived at our destination at ten. 
The place consists of a church and a schoolhouse 
ina grove. The men met in the schoolhouse and 
the women in the church. 

There were one hundred and twenty-four 
women, a large number of children and twenty- 
seven babies in arms in the audience. First, I 
spoke for fifteen minutes on women’s work in 
general—what we are trying to accomplish and 
the value of women’s coming together in clubs for 
home and community study. I discussed possible 
programmes and entertainments, and left printed 
suggestions with those who were interested. Of 
course every woman and every girl present took 
a programme. ‘ 

After me came Mrs. Harter, who spoke for 
half an hour on canning peas, beans, corn, meat 
and other products usually considered difficult to 


PUTTING THE EGG IN THE VINEGAR. 





ing a thousand or more 
questions about almost 
everything under the 
sun, from how to care 
for the baby’s eyes to how to get in touch with a 
good finishing school for young ladies. 

When we were called to dinner, the table was 
covered with everything good. We all stood 
round the table and helped ourselves. With a 
chicken leg in one hand and a pickle and a biscuit 
in the other, I told the local school-teacher where 
she could find an interesting play for the closing 
exercises ofthe school. We tried to get together at 
half past one, but the people 
had not seen one another for a 
long time, and neighbors were 
soon gathering in little knots, 
so that we did not get started 
on the afternoon meeting until 
two. But, with all that visit- 
ing going on, each one of us 
“workers” was being quizzed 
now by this person, now by 
that, so that our educational 
work went on without a break. 

In the afternoon Miss Black 
gave a talk on first aid to the 
injured. Mrs. Harter followed 
with advice about the home 
garden. At three we all went 
over to the schoolhouse to join 
the men. There I spoke on 
food values and cooking in relation to health, 
driving home the points with as much humor as 
possible, so as to send the men away feeling good- 
natured and ready to coéperate with their wives 
in improving home conditions. 

We got back to town at six o’clock, somewhat 
tired because of the roughness of the roads. We 
caught the six-thirty train to Haskell Junction, 
got there at eight, had supper at nine, and here 
we are, back again. 

The drawbacks of the work are early rising, 
going late to bed, sometimes uncomfortable, in- 
sanitary beds, poor meals, long, rough, hard drives 
and fagged brains. 
appreciative audiences, the society of congenial 
people in similar fields of work, a delightful vari- 
ety of experience, and the feeling that you are 
doing something worth while in the world. Not 
all people are suited to the work. You must be 
wholesome of mind and healthy in body, because 
country women are quick to take notice of it if 
you are not. I need not say that you need tact, 
but if you have love and understanding you will 
exercise tact without knowing it. 

There are other phases of the work that I can 
perhaps best describe by telling about the women 
with whom I am traveling. 

Mrs. Harter teaches home eéonomics in the 
state normal college for girls a part of the year 
and is busy with extension work the rest of the 
time. She gets twelve hundred dollars a year and 
has one month’s vacation. She took a four-years’ 
course in home economics. 

Miss Black has charge of the extension work in 
home economics at the university. She has no 
classroom work, but gives her whole time to 
organizing the women’s work, helping them with 
their meetings, sending them bulletins and lectur- 
ing to them whenever they come together, whether 
it be at teachers’ meetings or at church meetings 
or at such gatherings as we are now conducting. 
She began at eight hundred dollars a year, and 
now gets fifteen hundred dollars and her expenses. 

As for my own work, I lecture for the national 
Department of Agriculture, usually for six weeks 
in the winter and for the same length of time in 


The advantages. are inspiring,, 


fallen rose petals, sunflower petals and 
withered pansy and violet blossoms, they 
are of use in gardens. One tortoise cannot keep 
a whole garden in order, but it will do its best, for 
it is at work all day. 

Tortoises are late risers, stirring only when the 
sun is high, and they seek shelter for the niglit 
by four o’clock in the afternoon. Given plenty of 
green stuff and plenty of water, they will remain 
in the garden from year to year, burrowing for 
the winter and sleeping until the weather is warm 
again. They love warmth and sunshine; and 
when the winter is severe, it is a good plan to 
pack some hay or straw above the place your 
tortoise has chosen for its sleeping quarters to 
give it extra warmth. Occasionally in warm, dry 
weather use a watering can to sprinkle the tor- 
toise thoroughly. 

In Italy there is hardly a household that desires 
good fortune to befriend it that does not keep a 
tortoise “for luck.” In the towns tortoises are 
often kept in the house, and live in the kitchen, 
where there are plenty of vegetable scraps for 
them to eat. About every other day the Italian 
maid or housewife puts the family pet into tle 
sink and lets the water from the faucet run gently 
on it. Every morning she gives it a small plate of 
bread soaked in milk and, when fresh fruits are 
in season, a little strawberry, peach, apple or pear. 

In winter there is a box half full of earth and 
half full of hay for the tortoise to creep into; but 
as the earth in the box is never as moist as at the 
roots of a plant outdoors, it is necessary during 
the winter, when the tortoise begins to knock 
round in the box, to take it out and give it a good 
drink of water. In houses in which there are large 
potted plants, such as palms or cactuses, the tor- 
| toise is allowed to burrow in the earth at the roots, 

and it is not necessary then to give it any more 
water than the plant would 
ordinarily get. 

Italian families often keep 
two or three tortoises and 
make as great pets of them 
as Americans make of dogs 
and cats. 
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DOILY HOLDERS. 


VERY acceptable gift to 

A a housekeeper is a set 

of doily holders, made 

by covering pieces of card- 

board with some suitable ma- 

terial, such as a pretty flowered 

eretonne. In shape, the holder 

may be either round or square. 

| Oversew the edges like the edges of old-fashioned 

needlebooks, and sew a piece of ribbon across the 

lower part of the holder so that the ends can be 

brought up over the top and tied ina bow. Ifthe 

doilies are often removed, an elastic band about 

half an inch wide and covered with soft ribbon is 
more convenient. . 

If you care to put more work on the holders, 
you can make a plain linen cover for them, and 
embroider it, or put on it a large initial or a mono- 
gram. 

Three holders make a good set. They should 
| be about seven, ten and fifteen inches in diameter. 
| Such a set will take the usual assortment of table 
| doilies; the large centrepieces should be kept in 
a roll, 

& 


Throwing .the Discus. 
It is in the Girls’ Page for May. 


* © 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH 
HYDRANGEAS. 


HE color of flowers is materially affected by 
the nature of the soil in which they grow; in 
fact, it is possible to deepen or lighten the 
shade of many blossoms merely by putting such 
things as old iron, chimney soot and alum into 
the ground near the roots of the plants. Hy- 
drangeas are especially sensitive to such treat- 
ment. 

To get a variety of colors and shadings, try soot 
with one hydrangea, lump alum with another, 
rusty nails or old tin cans with a third, and only 
the natural soil with a fourth. Soot or a small 
quantity of wood ashes gives an alkaline charac- 
ter to a naturally acid soil. Ashes of hard wood 
should be used sparingly, for they are strongly 
alkaline, and if applied in large quantities may 
injure the soil. In an alkaline soil, lump alum 
| produces acidity. A quarter of a pound of alum 
| is enough for one plant. 
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Crisco Makes Pies 
Appetizing and 
W holesome 


There is a deliciousness about 
Crisco made pies which is dif- 
ferent. They are a delight to 
the eye and a pleasure to the 
taste. The crusts, both upper 
and lower, are light, flaky, 
tender and crisp. But it is:their 
wholesomeness that is particular- 
ly distinctive. 


RISCO 
bo Poy Pa tg 


In any pie one-third of the 
crust by weight is shortening. 
This shortening is unchanged 
in the baking. It remains in 
its original raw state, just as 
when mixed with the flour 
and water. Therefore to pro- 
duce a pure wholesome crust 
a shortening must be pure and 
wholesome itself. Crisco 
being strictly vegetable, odor- 
less, tasteless and scrupulously 
clean makes pies and cobblers 
that are as superior to the av- 
erage pastry as Crisco is supe- 
rior to the average shortening. 


Fig and Apple Cobbler 


A rich, tasty. dessert very 
easily prepared 


Nearly fill Criscoed baking dish 
with equal amounts of sliced apples 
and chopped figs, arranging them 
in layers; add 1 cup water, strained 
juice 1 lemon and cover with Crisco 
biscuit dough about one inch thick. 
Place on range; cover tightly with 
a pan and simmer thirty minutes. 
Lift cover carefully, make an open- 
ing in middle of crust, and pour in 
another % cup water, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls Crisco, and one cup scraped 
maple sugar. Sprinkle a little maple 
sugar over top before serving it. 


Directions for making delicious 
Crisco pastry and 614 other recipes 
are found in ‘‘A Calendar of Din- 
ners’’ with 365 dinner menus, care- 
fully selected by Marion Harris 
Neil, the noted cooking expert. 
This handsome, cloth-bound, gilt- 
stamped book also gives the illus- 
trated Story of Crisco. Write De- 
partment G-4, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, en- 
closing five two-cent stamps. A 
paper-bound edition without ‘‘A 
Calendar of Dinners’’ but with 250 
recipes is free. 
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(MBYSTERIA., 

Tis not possible to define hysteria: satis- 
factorily, for itis not a.clearly marked 
disease with definite symptoms ; it man- 
ifests itself in a hundred different ways. 
It affects the young and the old, men 
as well as women, the intellectual as 

well as the weak+minded and the ignorant. It is 
acondition of emotional instability and capricious- 
ness. The: mood of the hysterical person changes 
from day toelay,.almost from hour to hour—now 
he is gay, now downcast; one moment full of hope 
or of quiet resignation, the next in the depths of 
despair or peevisiily discontented ; to-day friendly 
and at)peace withithe world, to-morrow sensitive, 
fauitfinding: andi impossible to please. 

A striking characteristic is the patient’s “sug- 
igestibility’’; he is ready to aet in response to 
any: idea‘ that is: impressed upon him from without 
or ‘that is born \in his own inner consciousness. 
The: mimicry of symptoms, therefore, is:common. 
Hf a hysterical person sees or even hears. of a 
paralytic, he is very likely to'have-symptoms of 
paralysis, so real that they may deceive the: most 
wary \physician. The paralysis, indeed, is real 
while it lasts,:for the patient is actually unable to 
move the affected ‘limb; and often sensation is 
absent as well. 

Instead of paralysis:there :may' be convulsions, 
especially in ‘‘major’’ hysteria, and instead of 
insensibility to pain there may'be«extreme sensi- 
tiveness or spontaneous neuralgic pain. Many 
other symptoms may be associated with hysteria ; 














there is probably no symptom of organic disease | 


that it cannot cunningly imitate. 

The treatment of hysteria is often very difficult, 
and, in severe cases, it should be undertaken only 
by the trained neurologist. As suggestion often 
causes the symptoms, so it may be employed in 
their removal; but hypnotism is not often used at 
the present time. The patient must be under the 
control of some wise, tactful and resolute person 
who can persuade without argument and, when it 
is necessary, can command without offense. 

Prevention of hysteria, however, is better than 
cure, and nervous, excitable children should be 
carefully trained, kept outdoors as much as possi- 
ble, and shielded from everything that is likely 
to upset their unsteady nervous systems. 


* & 
TWO KINDS OF OPTIMISTS. 


HE Gregorys were a big, vigorous family, 
startlingly frank with one another at 
times, but affectionate and unfailingly 
loyal. If Jo railed at the universe once 
in a while to relieve her feelings, or if 
“the youngsters” had lively tilts at 

regular intervals, everyone knew that in half an 
hour Bob and Bab would be planning some new 
adventure, and that Jo would be plunging heart 
and soul into one of the many interests she had in 
the universe she had just maligned. 

Then Cousin Lilian appeared. Cousin Lilian 
was an optimist, not by birthright but by persist- 
ent achievement. Optimism is a good thing, of 
course—all the Gregorys were optimists; they be- 
lieved that the world was a fine place to live in and 
that life was an adventure splendidly worth while 
if only you played the game squarely. The Greg- 
orys called a spade a spade, but at the same time 
kept it carefully in its right relation to the scheme 
of things. That, however, was a philosophy of life 
utterly incomprehensible to Cousin Lilian. The 
first time she heard Bob tell Bab to mind her 
business, she looked up in distress. 

“O Bob dear,” she cried, “I’m sure Bab didn’t 
mean anything! Bab is very generous and—and 
—intelligent!” 

“Why, of course she is,’”’ Bob agreed, bewildered, 
“but she needn’t butt in when there’s no occasion.” 

“*Butt in,’ indeed! In two days you’ll be coming 
to me begging me to help.” 

Bab was righteously indignant but not at all vin- 
dictive. She had had a lifelong partnership with 
Bob; he merely needed managing, of which she 
was quite capable. 

But Cousin Lilian had her mission, and worked 
at it with pathetic conscientiousness. If Guy railed 
at the inefficiency of the young person who took 
his dictation, Cousin Lilian was sure she must 
be sweet and womanly. If Rowena relieved her 
mind in regard to a man who was a discouraging 
social problem, Cousin Lilian was sure that he had 
a “hero’s soul’ concealed somewhere about him. 
In short, healthy as were the nerves of the Greg- 
orys, Cousin Lilian “got on” them. It was Jo 
who finally sacrificed herself to the public good. 

“Cousin Lilian,” she cried, “you make me tired! 
I wouldn’t live in such a wishy-washy world for 
anything! .Why can’t you own up that some things 
are bad and have the fun of fighting them? Give 
me a good knockdown blow about my temper. 
You don’t know the splendid feeling of respect it 
will give you. Come, I dare you!” 

“© my dear,” Cousin Lilian cried in distress, “I 
am sure you don’t mean it! You are so kind at 
heart really, Jo dear —” 

Jo sank back. It was no use. Cousin Lilian’s 
voice was gaining in sweet confidence as she fin- 
ished, “I know you mean well, dear. It always 
makes me so glad to think of that!” 

















WISE HOSTESS 
WON HER GUESTS TO POSTUM. 


“Three great coffee drinkers were my old school 
friend and her two daughters. 

“They were always complaining and taking 
medicine. I determined to give them Postum 
instead of coffee when they visited me, so without 
saying anything to:them about it, I made a big pot 
of Postum the first:morning. 

“Before the mealwas half over, each one passed 
up her cup to be refilled,. remarking how fine the 
‘coffee’ was. The mother asked for a third cup 
and inquired as to the brand ‘of coffee | used. I 
didn’t answer her question just then, for I heard 


her say a while before that she didn’t like Postum | 


unless: it was:more than half coffee. 

“After breakfast [ told. her that‘the ‘coffee’ she 
liked so well at breakfast was: pure Postum,.and 
the reason she liked it. was because: it was; properly 
made. 

“I have been brouglit up from a ‘nervous, 
wretched invalid, to a:fine condition: of physical 
health by leaving off coffee: antiusing Postum. 

“I am doing all I can to help‘the world ‘from 
coffee slavery to Postum freedom, antihave-earned 
the gratitude of many, many friends:” ‘Name 
given’ by Postum:€o., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum: comes. in two) forms : 

'Postum*Cereal—the original form—must be well 
boiled. 15c andi25e: packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder— dissolves 
quickly in a cup of hot water, and, with cream: and 
sugar, makes a delici beverage ly. Bee 
and 50c tins. 

Both forms: are equally delicious and:cost about 
the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” ‘for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 








MOST IMPORTANT 


TOOLS of the HOME- 
MAKER’S TRADE 


Vacuum 
Sweeper Sweeper 


The terrible dust and dirt, the 
rain of smoke and soot, that af- 
flicts modern home-makers makes 
the cleanin: paratus the most 
= tant o all home equipment ; 

ELL’S Vacuum Sweeper and 
Foner Sweeper are thus the most 
important of all domestic tools. The 
vacuum machine, with its powerful 
suction, does the general cleaning 
both quickly, easily and in a sanitary 
manner; the famous carpet sweeper takes 
care of all the daily sweeping jobs, saving 
work and time as it has for over 40 years. 

This BJSSELL combination marks the 
world’s progress in domestic convenience 
and sanitary methods. No dust; less 
work and less trouble; surely em a = 
vantages to convince every woman 
modern homes need both BISSELL: ‘s 
Vacuum Sweeper and Carpet Sweeper. 

Vacuum Sweepers and Cleaners (with 
and without brush) at $7.50and $9.00. Car- 
pet Sweepers, $2.75 to $5.25. Slightly higher 
in West, South and in Canada. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Manufacturers 











a family, pay a 
better, buy a 


S TA M P S QUAKER sf. MP co. Toledo, io. 











“{Jm-m-m! Doesn’ta 


BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER 


sandwich taste good 
after school!”’ 


BEECH -NUT PACKING COMPANY 


Canajoharie, New York 





a 
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| Triple Heels and Toes 


Tienda Sertiee Sosy back—triple 
threat oe soles— 
reinforced 


iced higher double thread 
transfer line at hem! These are reasons 


Made’ U. S. A. for over 30 years 











Better Rabies! 


are the result of using 


Pants for 
Infants 


Scientifically made of 

materials that remain 

wonderfully soft and 

- soothing, non-heating 

and non- aeleardel strictly water- 

proof, washable and durable. Ask 

your dealer for OMO Pants, plain or 
lace trimmed, 25c. to $1.00. 


Use OMO Bibs and Crib Sheets of OMO Sanitary 
Sheeting or OMO Rubber Sheeting. Send us your 
dealer's name and receive our important Baby Booklet. 


THE OMO MFG. CO. 


56 Walnut Street, Middletown, Conn. 
Makers of the Celebrated OMO Dress Shields. 




















Li nn $ aan COO BOAT 


for 1s 
ft. boat, 
finished 
ready to 
: in, with either in- 
forcomplete k.d, Soma or outboard 
boat—oakframe motor. 
. - dc se erecees Builder-Agents 








Free Catalog—100 Boats 
BROOKS MFG. CO. 














BaP gg 3 to know what real 





Old Town Cance 


fun is and how you can 
we oe Se oe id Town Canoe ”’ cai It 
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Roadster, $595 
oe ee 


Never Before Such An Instantaneous Success 


Never before has an automobile success 
been so rapid, so definite and so sweeping. 

The $615 Overland has made history. It 
marks the entrance of a tew automobile 
value—a car complete in every sense of the 
term at a price which was hitherto thought 
impossible. 

Yet here it is—a powerful five passenger 
touring car complete for only $615. 

It is large enough for the whole family — 
moderately priced, within the reach of the 


Catalog on request. 


majority —economical to maintain—built of 
the best quality materials —snappy, stylish 
and speedy—and complete in every sense. 

In short, it is just another striking ex- 
ample of how our large production enables us 
to build a bigger and better car and still keep 
the price within reason. 

You’ll want one, so order it now. 

Then in a few days you and your whole 
family will be driving your own car. 

Remember it comes complete—only $615! 


Please address Dept. 612 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U.S. A.” 


April 6, 1916 S38 





